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Gray Motor for Irrigating in New Mexico 
Deming, New Mexico. 


Gray Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 

lam very well pleased with both my Gray Motors. 

With the 10 H. P. I am using one No. 4 vertical centrifugal 
pump, ao 650 gallons per minute, but I run the engine at 500 
revolutions. tthat speed it pumps steadily 550 gallons of water per 
minute. The suction of the pump is 5 in. and 9 in. long, the 
discharge is 6 in. diameter and 16 ft. high, altogether 27 ft. head. wer " 

The 10 H. P. engine runs every day, ten hoursa day, and some- Gray Motor Pumping Water out of a Se at Norfolk, Va 
times all night. 

Te 60 feureven 1 use ene bersel of 49 gillens of miphiin at 0 Gray Motors are so reliable and satisfactory that they are used for hundreds 





cost of 13 cents a gallon, or 330,000 gallons of water costs me for fuel of purposes other than marine. Write for Stationary Engine Catalog. 

$1.04, which is enough to irrigate twoacres of Alfalia at the cost of 

Sd conte per acre for each irrigation. GRAY MOTOR CO., 114 Leib St.,Detroit, Mich. 
ou SL. LESDOS. Gray Motor Co. of Canada, _114 River Front, Walkerville, Oat. 
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Survey of the World 


Seper Gagner Shot William J. Gaynor, a slight wound in one of Edwards’s arms 


the Mayor of New 
York, started on the 
oth to take a four wéeks’ vacation on the 
ocean and in Europe. At a little before 
10 o'clock in the morning, while he was 
standing on the forward promenade deck 
of the steamship “Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse,” in Hoboken, N. J., talking with 
friends who had come to bid him good- 
by, he was shot in the head by James J. 
Gallagher, a discharged employee of the 
New York Department of Docks. He 
has since been lying in St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Hoboken, and it is generally ex- 
pected that he will be restored to health. 
The Mayor had just been talking with 
President Montt, of Chile, also a passen- 
ger. Then he had turned to Health Com- 
missioner Lederle, and it was a curious 
coincidence that the subject of their con- 
versation was an employee in danger of 
dismissal. This employee had violently 
abused a citizen, and the latter, after 
ascertaining that the man had a family 
depending upon his work, had _ with- 
drawn his complaint and asked that he 
be retained in the service. The man was 
still in danger, however, and the Mayor 
was saying a word in his interest. In 
the group were several department offi- 
cers, and all were posing for a photo- 
graph when Gallagher, a short, thickset 
man of fifty-eight years, came within two 
or three feet of the Mayor and shot him, 
the bullet entering behind the right ear 
and a little below it. Instantly, William 
H. Edwards, Commissioner of Street 
Cleaning, who was once a famous foot- 
ball player at Princeton and whose 
weight exceeds 300 pounds, struck the 
man a staggering blow in the face, and 
then by a most successful “tackle” threw 
him to the floor.. A second bullet made 


by an Assassin 


and another buried itself in the deck tim- 
bers before Gallagher was wholly sub- 
dued. Even the sturdy Edwards needed 
help, and it was given by the Mayor’s 
secretary, Corporation Counsel Watson 
and Ralph Bloomer, once a Yale football 
player of some renown. The Mayor did 
not lose consciousness, and he even de- 
sired to make the ocean voyage, but he 
was removed to the hospital, while Gal- 
lagher, handcuffed, went to jail. “It is 
strange, it is strange,” said the Mayor; 
“I wonder why he did it.” In the hospi- 
tal his condition gradually improved, and 
at the end of the week it was reported 
by the surgeons attending to be satisfac- 
tory. Examination by X rays showed 
that the bullet had lodged in the vault 
of the pharynx and was easily ac- 
cessible. But the surgeons decided that 
no attempt to remove it should be made 
at present. In an almost miraculous way 
it had avoided the carotid artery, the 
jugular vein and various vital spots. At 
the end of the week the Mayor was an- 
noyed by a cough which caused a little 
anxiety, but his complete recovery 
seemed assured. Messages of regret and 
sympathy were received from all parts of 
the country. Among the first to send tele- 
grams were President Taft and ex-Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. The press thruout the 
land commended his work in the May- 
or’s office. While the character of this 
work had been known in New York and 
the Northeast, Gallagher’s bullet directed 
attention to it thruout the entire country, 
and it began to be said that here was a 
man whom the Democratic party must 
take into account when making its nomi- 
nation for the Presidency. Gallagher 
was originally a plumber, but participa- 
tion in ward politics led him into places 
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in the public service. Twelve years ago 
inefficiency and misconduct caused his 
dismissal from a laborer’s place in the 
customs service, and thereupon he wrote 
letters threatening the lives of President 
McKinley and Secretary Gage. Appoint- 
ed a night watchman in the city’s Dock 
Department seven years ago, he was dis- 
charged on July 19 last for neglect of 
duty, misconduct and insolence to a su- 
perior officer. Thereafter he wrote re- 
peatedly to the Mayor and others, com- 
plaining that he had been wronged and 
persecuted. While in the service he was 
a persistent complainant and critic, but 
his many letters to superior officers did 
not prevent them from treating him pa- 
tiently and with undeserved considera- 
tion. In a signed statement given to the 
police after he shot the Mayor he said: 

“Knowing that the Mayor was going to Eu- 
rope this morning after depriving me of my 
bread and butter—not porterhouse steak—I 
was irritated to the point of committing this 
act.” 
He afterward remarked that he felt no 
remorse, altho he hoped the Mayor 
would get well. He had compared his 
“hard station in life” with the station of 
the Mayor, who had wronged him. 
While he was half starved, the Mayor, 
“laying aside the easy duties of his lux- 
urious office, was going abroad for a 
month’s rest and pleasure.” The con- 
trast was more than he could bear, and 
he determined to “seek revenge.” Also, 
he “had to shoot Gaynor as a lesson to 
the country.” He “wanted to teach high 
officials to regard the rights of subordi- 
nates.” 

Sd 


Several Indians, prom- 
inent members of the 
Choctaw or the Chick- 
asaw tribe, testifying last week before 
the committee which is inquiring about 
Senator Gore’s charges of bribery, said 
the Indians had lost patience because of 
the Government’s delays, and were will- 
ing to pay a ten per cent. fee for a 
prompt settlement. They needed the 
money, and they believed they could get 
it only by paying such a fee to attorneys 
who appeared to exert much influence at 
Washington. They would even have 
given 25 per cent. It was shown that 
McMurray (who has the 10,000 con- 


Senator Gore’s 
Bribery Charges 
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tracts for the sale of land worth at 
least $30,000,000) employed agents to 
procure the signatures of Indians, pay- 
ing $1 apiece. Douglas F. Johnson, 
chief of the Chickasaws, 85 per cent. of 
whom gave the required authority, testi- 
fied that his people signed willingly, see- 
ing no other way to get their money: 
Parents wrote the names of their chil- 
dren. One Indian signed the names of 
all of his nine papooses. The attorney 
also employed agents to procure letters 
and telegrams, which were sent to 
President Taft and members of Con- 
gress, in favor of the 10 per cent. agree- 
ment. Fifty of these letters were sent 
just before the date, May 6, when, Sen- 
ator Gore says, Jacob L. Hamon offered 
him the bribe. They were forwarded to 
Richard C, Adams, an attorney in 
Washington. Congressman Carter, of 
Oklahoma, one of those testifying, said 
Adams told him he was to get 5 per 
cent. of McMurray’s profits and that 
they had plenty of support. Among 


those who were helping them, he con- 
tinued, were Congressman McGuire and, 
Dr. Wright, the Choctaw delegate. [Dr. 


Wright said, in Washington, last week, 
that he had steadily and consistently op- 
posed the McMurray contracts.] Mr. 
Carter also testified that Hamon had 
urged him to ask Senator Gore to with- 
draw his hostile resolution. He had de- 
clined to do this, saying people. would 
think he was to get part of the,fees. The 
next day, Gore told him of Hamon’s 
corrupt offer. Mr. Carter said Adams 
also urged him to ask Gore to withdraw 
his opposition. Hamon, testifying again, 
insisted that in May he was in Washing- 
ton as an employed representative of 
Governor Haskell. [This is denied by 
the Governor and by the Governor’s 
attorney.] He also asserted that Con- 
gressman Creager, while a bill in Mc- 
Murray’s interest was pending, had de- 
manded large sums from McMurray. 
Mr. Creager explains that he did ask 
McMurray where he could get $4,000, 
on good security, for use in a land 
transaction, and that McMurray de- 
clined to lend the money because it 
might appear that he was seeking to 
purchase legislative favor. One Indian 
testified that an agent, arguing in favor 
of the contracts, said McMurray could 
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easily succeed because, out of $3,000,000 
in fees he could. afford to pay 1 per cent. 
of this to one Senator, I per cent. to an- 
other, 2 per cent. to two or three Con- 
gressmen, and so on, spending $1,000,- 
000 in this way, and still have a great 
fortune left. According to the testi- 
mony of George W. Scott, one of Mc- 
Murray’s agents, McMurray holds other 
contracts which involve $1,500,000 in 
fees. Some years ago he received a fee 
or commission of $750,000. D, C. Mc- 
Curtain, formerly an Indian delegate, 
testified that McMurray agreed to give 
him one-fourth of that fee, but after- 
ward repudiated the agreement. Dis- 
patches from Beverly say the President 
could testify that Vice-President Sher- 
man and. Senator Curtis in conversation 
with him opposed the. McMurray con- 
tracts. Cecil Lyon, chairman of the 
Texas Republican committee, admitted 
to the committee that he was associated 
with McMurray’s firm with respect to 
the original tribal contracts, which were 
disapproved by President Roosevelt in 
1908. He added that he had no interest 
in the individual contracts now under 
consideration. The President, it is 
asserted, has undertaken to end the em- 
ployment of claim agents by the In- 
dians ‘by providing that the work shall 
be done for them by competent salaried 
men in the Government service. It now 
appears that a clause, alleged to have 
been inserted for the benefit of specula- 
tors, was found by him, or by the De- 
partment of Justice, in the Indian Ap- 
propriation bill recently enacted. His 
signature was not withheld, because it 
was seen that the purpose of the specu- 
lators could be thwarted. In a case in- 
volving land covered by contracts with 
20,000 Indians, a decision in favor of 
the Government was made by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, under conditions 
permitting no appeal to the Supreme 
Court by the defendant speculators. The 
clause in question permits them to ap- 
peal. They have been taking coal and 
oil from the land, and it is said that an 
appeal would give them a year or a year 
and a half more for the withdrawal of 
the rich deposits. It is asserted that the 
Government will defeat their purpose by 
placing the lands in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, to be appointed, in response to its 
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application, by the Federal Court in 


Oklahoma. 
& 


The “Hornet,” carry- 
ing machine guns and 
ammunition to the 
revolutionists in Nicaragua, arrived at 
Bluefields on the roth, not having been 
molested by the Madriz Government's 
ship “Venus.” A gunboat of the United 
States was at hand, and the safe arrival 
of Estrada’s supplies was probably due 
to her presence. Estrada then set out 
with 500 men to join his forces in the 
West, saying that the capital would soon 
fall into his hands. His army in the 
West had been quite successful, and at 
last accounts it was within a short dis- 
tance of Managua. Madriz’s forces were 
defending the capital in the neck of land 
hetween the two lakes. It was there that 
Kstrada’s army was beaten and dispersed 
in the original westward movement of 
the revolutionists. Madriz’s_ soldiers 
have recently invaded the estates of 
Americans in that part of Nicaragua and 
forced the laborers to enter the army. 
Our State Department warned Madriz 
last week that Americans must not be 
annoyed in this way. His two envoys, 
Dr. Barrios and General Salinas, have 
had a hearing at the State Department in 
Washington. No authoritative statement 
about the propositions made by them has 
been published. It is reported that 
Madriz suggests that a general election 
be held, conditioned upon the retirement 
of both Estrada and himself. In Mana- 
gua, the price of one dollar in gold or in 
bills of the United States is $15.20 in 
local currency. —— Conflicting reports 
about the revolutionists in Honduras are 
published. Ex-President Bonilla, their 
leader, and General Lee Christmas, the 
Louisiana locomotive engineer command- 
ing his forces, with seventy followers, 
were arrested in Guatemala City on the 
10th, but not placed in confinement. 
Their base of operations had been on the 
Guatemalan coast, near the Honduran 
boundary. Their arrest was reported by 
President Cabrera and the American 
Minister. Three days later their friends 
asserted that they were still free and en- 
gaged in revolutionary work. Cabrera 
was formerly the friend and ally of 


Central America’s 
Revolutionists 
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Bonilla. The President of. Honduras 
says that the only band of revolutionists 
in his country was whipped and broken 
up by his forces ten days ago. 

Js 


At the coming elec- 
Cuba and Porto Rico tions in Cuba, half 

the seats in the 
Senate and half of those in the House 
are to be filled. There are two factions 
in the ruling party, and several new mi- 
nor parties have been formed. One of 
these, which is called Young Cuba, advo- 
cates many novel and radical proposi- 
tions. The leaders of the independent 
negro party recently issued a manifesto 
saying that their organization had been 
dissolved. The Government’s profits 
from the national lottery have fallen be- 
low the original estimates, mainly for the 
reason, the press despatches say, that a 
year’s steady drain upon the resources of 
the poor has deprived them of the means 
of buying more tickets. There is said 
to be evidence that many families have 
been impoverished by lottery purchases. 
To stimulate the sale of tickets, they have 
been so subdivided that a fractional part 
can be bought for 25 cents. In Porto 
Rico, large crops of sugar, tobacco, cof- 
fee and fruit have made a full treasury. 
But interest rates on loans to agricu!- 
turists are very high, while the Govern- 
ment’s accumulated surplus draws less 
than 3 per cent. The Governor has called 
a special session of the Legislature to 
correct defects in the act which cedes 
land on the waterfront at San Juan for 
a new hotel. A project for transferring 
the telegraph and telephone service to a 
corporation will also be _ considered. 
Plans for the hotel have been completed. 
It will be erected by a New York com- 
pany, at a cost of $1,000,000, and will be 
called the San Cristobal. Governor Col- 
ton will be one of the directors. The 
company will also erect and maintain in 
various parts of the island several small 
hotels, situated upon roads used by auto- 
mobile parties and other tourists. 
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Literary taste has never 
been the earmark of the 
Hanoverians, and King 
Edward was reported—rightly or wrong- 
ly—to be an ardent reader of Marie Co- 
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relli. This circumstance lends piquancy 
to the news that the new reign is opened 
by the founding of “the academic com- 
mittee of English letters,” under the 
auspices of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, egged on by the Society of Authors. 
One of the objects avowed is to maintain 
the purity of the language ; another is to 
make “awards of merit.” The new acad- 
emy is to consist of as many members as 
the French—but only twenty-seven of 
the forty have been thus far named. 
Shall women be admitted? is the present 
question; and the London Spectator 
seems to favor the motion. For some 
reason, Rudyard Kipling’s name has not 
yet been mentioned. In comparing this 
twenty-seven, this group of Chestertons 
and Shaws and Hewletts, with the roll 
of Victorian England, one wonders if 
England has not waited for the death of 
her last Immortals—Swinburne, Mere- 
dith—before endowing her academy. 
Since the visit of an ex-President to 
Egypt, Sir Edward Grey has declared 
that no extension of the system of gov- 





erning through Egyptian functionaries 


would occur during the continuance of 
the agitation against British occupation. 
Complete tranquillity now reigns—as it 
did even upon the execution of Wardani. 
This is regarded by the Unionist press as 
only one more symptom of Egyptian fa- 
talism ; and, “if the present quiet has been 
the result of telling the Egyptians that 


‘there is no immediate prospect.of the oc- 


cupation ending, we think that there is a 
great deal to be said for declaring once 
and for all that the occupation is perma- 
nent.” Mr. Asquith recently addressed 
to the Lord Mayor of London a letter 
considering the question of a memorial 
to the late King. The ministry favors 
local rather than national commemora- 
tion, and suggests that his lordship “take 
the initiative in carrying out the project 
of a London memorial.” Florence 
Nightingale, the heroine of the 
Crimean war, who founded the modern 
system of field hospitals, died August 
14, at London, in her ninety-first year. 
Rumor has it that the new King 











has succeeded where Edward VII failed 
and will, with the co-operation of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, bring about a re- 
conciliation between Emperor William 
II and the Duke of Cumberland: kins- 
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men, but enemies of long standing. This 
it is hoped to effect when the German 
Emperor and the rest visit Vienna in 
honor of the Austrian ruler’s eightieth 
birthday. So much pressure has 
been brought to bear from Irish 
and other sources that the Cunard. line 
has decided to revert to Queenstown as a 
port of call for eastbound steamers after 
September 1. The only exceptions will 
be the Lusitania and Mauretania. 
J. Armstrong Drexel, the Amer- 
ican amateur, broke Brookins’s record 
for altitude in an aeroplane flight on 
August 11, when he soared to a height 
of 6,750 feet. His machine was lost to 
view among the clouds during two 
hours. A young Welshman named 
Willows has made a night-flight in a 
dirigible airship of his own invention, 
from Cardiff to a point near Lee 
(Kent), a suburb of London; a distance 
of 160 miles, establishing a record for 
Great Britain. 











& 
, Various explanations 
TT. are offered of the 


Conflict in Spain young King’s depart- 


ure from his country at a time of crisis, 
and it has been suggested that he was 
seeking advice from his royal kinsmen, 
and to cement the ties of friendship with 
the various European governments. Ac- 
cording to an “ex-attaché,” writing in 
the New York Tribune, Alfonso left 
home less for state reasons than on ac- 
count of his health. This anonymous 
writer describes him as threatened by 
tuberculosis, and as unstrung nervously 
from the series of surgical operations to 
which he has been subjected. Last 
week we mentioned the conference of the 
young King with M. Briand, at Ram- 
bouillet. The Madrid Epocha ascribes 
to the French Premier a statement— 
since denied by the Nouvelles, of Paris— 
warning Alfonso against breaking with 
Rome, and saying; “We slid down hill 
farther than we intended. But for the 
clumsiness of the Vatican, the papal nun- 
cio would still be in Paris, and the 
French Ambassador at the Vatican.” 
The Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
is said to have replied to the question, 
“Was the separation of Church and State 
the Government’s ultimate aim?”- “We 
have not reached that point as yet. 
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Catholic Spain does not desire separation 
and Rome knows it.” The ministry’s 
position has been steadily strengthening, 
and is supported by the constitutional op- 
position, Meanwhile, tho the Spanish 
clericals have declared themselves ready 
to offer their lives in defense of the sov- 
ereign Pontiff, the Holy See appears to 
realize the gravity of the situation, and 
to hesitate to involve Spain in a civil war 
which could not, ultimately, benefit 
Rome. It is a happy omen that the 
Spanish Cardinal, Merry del Val, has, 
temporarily at least, yielded the direction 
of the papal foreign policy to Cardinal 
Rampolla, his predecessor, who is under- 
stood to have advised the Pope to make 
concessions all along the line. The Aus- 
trian Emperor is believed to have played 
a conciliatory part in the matter, at the 
behest of the Queen Dowager of Spain 
According to the Neue Freie Presse, of 
Vienna, government opinion in Austria 
favors the Canalejas policy in Spain as 
moderate, and believes in the ability of 
that minister to bring about its success. 
Another Austrian journal, the Fremden- 
blatt, in absolving Sefor Canalejas from 
the charge of revolutionarism, declares 
that “the quarrel between Spain and the 
Vatican is directly correllated with what 
has passed in France. The immigration 
of the French congregations into Spain 
and the establishment of new convents 
has been the first motive of the anti- 
clerical outbreak.” Sefior Garcia Prieto, 
Minister of State, has declared to a re- 
porter of the l’oz de Guipuzcoa, of San 
Sebastian : 


“We simply ask of the Holy See: (1) That 
by the strict application of the principle of 
ecclesiastical discipline, the bishops order the 
suppression of convents and religious houses 
created in Spain contrary to the canonical 
precepts themselves; (2) That the bishops be 
authorized by the Pope to reform and suppress 
in their respective dioceses religious houses or 
convents, which, while operating under eccle- 
siastical discipline, are not indispensable in 
aiding the prelates in the exercise of their min- 
istry or to satisfy other religious necessities. 
Religious establishments doomed to suppres- 
sion should have the benefit of a reasonable 
delay before their dispersal: a year, for ex- 
ample.” 


In 1900, there were no less than 597 re- 
ligious houses in Spain, containing 12,142 
male members, besides 2,656 communi- 
ties of women, with 42,595 members. Of 
the religious houses for males, 294 were 
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devoted to education, 92 to the training 
of missionaries, 97 to the education of 
priests, 62 to manual training for the 
young and to manufactures, 52 to “the 
contemplative life.” More than 700 of 
the women’s communities were devoted 
to this last pursuit. “If I cannot reduce 
the number of orders by an agreement 
with the Vatican, I shall do it by law,” 
Sefior Canalejas is quoted as saying, in 
the Temps. Don Jaime, the Carlist. pre- 
tender, issued on August 12 a letter. ad- 
vising his followers to resist the risiny 
tide of radicalism, but without recourse 
to violence. Violence has thus far failed: 
by the seizure at Bilboa, of 6,000 rifles 
consigned to San Sebastian, the Govern- 
ment nipped in the bud a Carlist plot of 
deep ramifications. Notwithstanding 
this fact, however, and the calmness pre- 
valent thruout the north—where trouble 
is chiefly to be looked for—an under- 
standing apparently exists between the 
militant Roman Catholics of the Basque 
Provinces, and the Carlists. Under the 
pretence of “defending Catholicism,” 
propogandist juntas are, it is said, being 
created in each of these northern prov- 
inces, village priests acting as the local 
agents. The Government will tolerate 
these as long as they keep within the 
bounds of legality. The church prob- 
lem in Portugal is less grave than was 
lately suggested in the press. The imme- 
diate difficulty arose from the suppres- 
sion of a Franciscan review, St. An- 
thony’s Voice, by order of the Papal 
Secretary of State. This act was re- 
garded by the Portuguese Government 
as a violation of the royal prerogative, 
and a violation of the Concordat. 
& 

The divorce problem exists, in 
France, as an evil among mem- 
bers of the working class. In 
twenty years’ time the number of 
divorces sought in the lower ranks of so- 
ciety has more than doubled. In Paris, 
the annual number of “pauper” divorces 
demanded now approaches 10,000. Less 
than half of these are admitted. Some- 
times the motive for divorce is purely 
commercial: to enable the wife, whose 
money is tied up by the marriage agree- 
ment, to use it in her husband’s business. 
The intention is, in such cases, to con- 
tinue living together, in “free union.” 
But more frequently divorce is sought by 
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young husbands, perhaps after only two 
or three months of wedded life. “Ego- 
ism” is the psychological explanation, 
say students of the subject ; “and energy 
of character is réduced, in vulgar circles 
as elsewhere”; in other words, divorce 
follows the first quarrel, or a succession 
of quarrels, or pecuniary difficulties. At 
the same time, if there are more divorces, 
that is partly because there are more 
marriages. L’union libre is decreasing 
among the workingmen and their women. 
The French P. L. M. Railway 
and the Swiss State Railway Company 
have agreed to tunnel Mont d’Or, a 
mountain on the frontier near Vallorbe, 
on the direct line between Lausanne 
and Paris. When completed this line 
will shorten the route from England 
to Switzerland by several hours. 
The outlook for harvests and vin- 
tage in France is very unfavorable. 
It is estimated that the wheat crop will 
not exceed 312 million bushels against 
370 million last year, which was also a 
poor year. In consequence, the price of 
flour has increased $2 a sack since last 
January, and, according to present esti- 
mates, France will have to purchase 
many million bushels of wheat for home 
consumption. The situation is aggra- 
vated still more by the failure of the vin- 
tage in Champagne and Burgundy, where 
mildew has set in. The damage caused 
to French crops by continued cold and 
damp weather is unofficially estimated at 
$400,000,000. Traditionally, a “comet 
vear” in France has been equivalent to a 
promise of good wine; but the Halley 
Comet seems to be an exception to the 
rule———The announcement that last 
year some 17,000 young Frenchmen 
failed to present themselves for their 
term of legal service produces a painful 
impression at Paris. The increasing 
number of deserters is another problem 
shared by our own military authorities. 
On the other hand, the Longchamps 
review of July 14 evoked an enthusiasm 
commented upon even in Germany, 
where the Berlin Kreuzzeitung states 
that the French army is much more pop- 
ular with the general public than is the 
German army in Germany. Thirty 
deaths and a large number of 
injuries fesulted from the collision 
of an excursion train and a freight 
train at Saujon, France, August 14. 





SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The official Socialist newspa- 
Germany per of Berlin, Vorwarts, pub- 

lishes striking statistics culled 
from a report to be presented at 
the coming annual convention of 
Social Democrats, at Magdeburg. The 
membership of the party organiza- 
tion is shown to have increased in 
the last year to 723,000, a_ gain 
of almost 100,000. There are also 
great numbers of unorganized sympa- 
thizers. Twenty-three million publica- 
tions were distributed at meetings held 
during the past year. The: Austrian 
and German health authorities are co-op- 
erating in measures to guard against an 


invasion of Russian cholera, telegrams’ 


from the Austrian frontier reporting that 
the pestilence is most alarming in the 
province of the Don Cossacks, Tekater- 
inoslav, Kherson and Kuban. Unofficial 


estimates place the number of deaths as 
high as 40,000. 


& 


Disorder continues in the 
The Orient Persian capital. Govern- 

ment troops and National- 
ists, the latter under Satar Khan, 
have battled in the streets of Tehe- 
ran. The Seoul appeal court has 
rejected the appeals of Yi Chaimyong 
and his eight accomplices, who at- 
tempted, some time since, to assassinate 
the Prime Minister of Korea. The news 
from this quarter is generally reassur- 
ing, altho, in spite of the prevalent calm 
the population of the peninsula is seem- 
ingly alive to the imminence of impor- 
tant political changes. One of the news- 
papers published at Seoul, in the Japan- 
ese interest, sums up the policy thus far 
pursued by Japan in that country as 
“Tron in the right hand, glove on the 
left.” Continuing, this newspaper asserts 
that “an intense dissatisfaction against 
the new state of things is fermenting 
among a certain section of Koreans,” 
such as, unchecked, “may culminate in 
some shocking crime.” Trouble is ex- 
pected from “a small group of young 
Koreans of shallow education, as well as 
from some impoverished yangpan.” For 
these latter, as for Catiline’s fellow 
conspirators, any change of regime 
could scarcely fail to prove advah- 
tageous; the students are dismissed by 
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their unsympathetic critic as “dreamers 
who, infatuated. with empty names, such 
as independence and libérty, want to 
run before they have learned to walk.” 

A deplorable loss in life and prop- 
erty has followed the torrential down- 
pour and devastating floods of last week 
in the Shizouka province of Japan. Hun- 
dreds of houses were washed away, as 
also the railways. In consequence of the 
flooding of the Sumida River, 385 are 
known to have lost their lives, and 500 
are reported missing. In the lower 
sections of Tokio 30,000 houses have been 
submerged. In the course of the last 
month many destitute Chinese emigrated 
from the provinces of Hupeh and 
Hunan, with no visible means of sup- 
port. In a few days only, four 
thousand of these unfortunates reached 
Yingkow alone. Some of them have 
been sent eastward to Amur, under the 
Viceroy’s orders; but it remains impos- 
sible to supply all with employment, or 
even with nourishment. The distress 
which is responsible for the disquieting 
emigration follows a recent order of the 
Governor of Shantung vetoing any 
further exports of cattle—which have in 
the past been bred on a large scale for 
the Manchurian and Siberian trade. 
Both the Japanese secretary of the navy 
and the assistant secretary have ex- 
pressed disapproval of Lieutenant Shi- 
rase’s project for journeying to the 
South Pole. They say that the prepara- 
tions are not adequate for the purpose 
contemplated——Japan has introduced 
commercial attachés into her foreign 
service. Their rank will be the same 
as that of consuls-general, and their 
special function will be to investigate 
and report upon the condition of 
commerce and industry in the coun- 
tries and localities to which they 
are assigned. According to the 
Japan Weekly Mail, the efforts of 
the Peking Government to centralize 
the administration of the Empire’s 
affairs continue to cause surprise 
and wneasiness. The general opin- 
ion seems to he that the movement 
is premature. Railways and telegraphs 
must first become much more general 
before the centralization of administra- 
tive power can be made effective in 
practice, 
































MAYOR GAYNOR. 


This picture was taken on shipboard a few minutes before the Mayor was shot. He is talking to 
President Montt, of Chile, and Sefiora Montt. 
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7 
Tell It to Gaynor 
BY SIDNEY REID 
{The following article was received only a few days before the attempted assassination 


of Mayor Gaynor. 


It gives a picturesque view of the personality of the man whose fight for 


life has the sympathy of the entire country.—EprtTor.] 


I’ a wrong is found anywhere in the 
| city of New York in these days the 
finder knows exactly what to do— 
or else his neighbors inform him: ‘Tell 
it to Gaynor!” They have perfect con- 
fidence that the Mayor will know and do 
the right thing. And this feeling is not 
confined to Democrats who voted for 
Gaynor; Republicans have it also, so 
have Labor men, Socialists, Independ- 
ents. 

The city thought so well of Gaynor 
last November that he was elected by a 
plurality of 73,074 votes when all his 
running mates on the Tammany ticket 
were defeated. And since then he has 
been steadily turning enemies into 
friends. These watched his course in of- 
fice at first with cynicism, then astonish- 
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ment, then hope, and, lastly, affection 
and admiration. 

The great newspapers and magazines 
that opposed his candidacy are among 
his best friends now, and it is very grati- 
fying and amusing to those who have 
known and loved him for thirty years to 
find themselves pushed aside by new- 
comers, who want to monopolize him. 
An eminent veteran Republican of inter- 
national reputation said enthusiastically 
the other day: 


“Gaynor is the best Mayor that New York 
ever had.” 

A well-known Democrat went further, 
declaring : 

“Gaynor has done more good for the city 
in six months than all the mayors who pre- 
ceded him during their entire terms.” 

He is known to be everybody’s Mayor 
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now. The humblest and most ignorant 
feels that he has a friend in the Mayor’s 
office who is interested in him and will 
protect his rights and do him justice. So 
if there is any wrong anywhere in New 
York now citizens “tell it to Gaynor!” 
and then rest easy in the confidence that 
the remedy will be prompt and adequate. 

For the first time in the history of the 
city the Mayor overlooks all complaints. 
There are about 100 of these each morn- 
ing, and his Honor’s first task after 
reaching his desk is to examine them. 
They are entered in a book with dates 
znd then sent to department heads for 
investigation and action. Department 
heads must promptly report their action 
to the Mayor. If they fail they are 
poked up more or less gently. The sys- 
tem works easily and automatically, and 
nothing really wrong is too trivial for 
attention. If a White Wings spills 
ashes on a street he knows that the 
Mayor of New York will be fully in- 
formed of the circumstance next morn- 
ing and will lose some part of the good 
opinion which he has for White Wings 
generally. 

Here are some of the good things 
that Mayor Gaynor has done for the city 
since January I, 1910: 

+—Set an example of conscientious 
diligence in city employment by working 
strenuously nine or ten hours a day— 
often till seven o’clock in the evenings— 
with only fifteen minutes for lunch. 

2.—Established an eight-hour day for 
city employees and officials and insisted 
that these earn their salaries by hard 
and useful work. 

3-—Bundled hundreds of incompe- 
tents and sinecurists out of the public 
offices, decreeing that such places must 
be filled by men of merit and ability. 

4.—By means of his new Bureau of 
Weights and Measures disclosed and put 
an end to what seems to have been a 


universal system of cheating employed. 


by grocers, butchers, bakers, fishmen, 
etc., under the title of “Custom of 
Trade.” 

5.—Broke the influence of politicians 
over police, stopped police clubbings, il- 
legal arrests, illegal breaking into citi- 
zens’ houses. Put an end to “mugging” 
(photographing) of unconvicted prison- 
ers for the Rogues’ Gallery. Broke up 


the old vicious “System” and sent ward- 
men and favored policemen back to 
patrol duty. 

6.—Broke connection between police 
and liquor dealers, ending colossal graft 
that police collected for allowing viola- 
tions of the Excise law. Enforced the 
State Excise law as it is written. 

7.—Dismissed, old City Record board 
and appointed a new one, uncovering 
and ending graft and waste of over 
$300,000 a year. Cut number of news- 
papers receiving city advertising down 
from eighty to five. 

8.—Dismissed the old Aqueduct 
Board that for years had been wasting 
time and money in land condemnation 
proceedings. Put in another board 
pledged to wind up work by June 1 and 
go out of existence. It did wind up the 
work in time, saving the city about $3,- 
000,000. Incidentally the Mayor lec- 
tured Supreme Court judges for making 
improper appointments in these con- 
demnation proceedings. 

g.—Decreed and enforced a safe and. 
sane Fourth of July in New York City 
with patriotic and athletic celebrations in 
every park. This action decreased fa- 
talities for the day from 20 (average per 
year) to 1; woundings and maimings 
from 200 to 5; fires from 50 to 4. 

10.—Started the baseball season in 
New York, presiding over the first game 
and giving the local players such an’ 
abundance of luck that they are now 
close to the lead in their respective 
leagues. 

11.—Visited and complimented the 
child gardeners of De Witt Clinton 
Park, admired their gardens and tasted 
some of their products, spoke words of 
cheer and told them that “back to the 
farm” is a good slogan. 

12.—Cordially welcomed Weston the 
walker at the end. of his transcontinental 
trip, hailing him as “old friend” and 
eulogizing his display of vigor and grit. 

13.—Sold all superfluous automobiles 
owned by city, stopping city officials’ joy 
riding, saving $500,000 annually in auto 
repairs. Set the good example of walk- 
ing to and fro (six miles) between his 
home and the City Hall. 

14.—Saved the life of Mr. Shepard, 
an editor, during a blizzard on Long 
Island last winter. In the darkness and 
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storm. Mr. Shepard fell from a railroad 
trestle and broke his legs. The Mayor 
climbed down to him at considerable 
risk, covered him from the cold, and 
then fought his way to a place where 
he could obtain assistance. 

15.—Excused the official rat catcher 
from jury duty on account of the im- 
portance of his office—then, finding him 
a learned man, swapped classical quota- 
tions with him, and said.: “As we read in 
‘Don Quixote,’ ‘The mountains breed 
learned men and philosophers are found 
in the huts of shepherds.’ ” 

16.—When Rev. 
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for the benefit of the ladies of a certain 
hospital. The Mayor said that he believed 
such official action was illegal and was 
certain that it was unseemly—especially 
employment of children to “tag” or beg. 

20.—At the dinner of the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association denounced Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst as a forger and 
falsifiér of public documents. Mr. Hearst 
sued newspapers that published the 
Mayor’s speech, but failed to sue the 
Mayor. 

21.—Warned magistrates to try each 
case carefully, and see to it that the 





Charles H. Park- 
hurst, president of 


the Society for 
Prevention of 
Crime, called on 


the Mayor with a 
cargo of advice, 
the latter gravely 
discussed a great 
city problem with 
him, calling his at- 
tention to Lecky’s 
chapter on _ the 
oldest profession 
in the world, St. 
Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, and 
Lilly's works, 
with which the 
Mayor assumed 
Dr. Parkhurst 
was perfectly fa- 








humblest citizen 
obtained justice. 
Warned them 


further not to al- 
low anybody, 
especially clergy- 
men or politicians, 
to influence their 


decisions. 
22. — Informed 
newsdealers that 


they need not pay 
graft to pol'ticians 
and aldermen for 
use of stands and 
promised to pro- 
tect them from 
persecution. 
23. — Deprived 
fifty resorts of the 
vicious and dissi- 
pated of their all- 
night licenses, 








miliar. while carefully 
17.—Refused a protecting those 
street permit to a all night cafés 
missionary who WILLIAM J. GAYNOR. and restaurants 
wanted to preach that proved they 
Christianity to the Jews. The Mayor serve legitimate night workers. 


inquired whether Jews have not a good 
religion of their own, and whether it is 
not true that Christianity owes much to 
the Jews. 

18.—Out of his private purse gave a 
dinner worthy of Lucullus to Prince Tsai 
Tao of China. Gave a particularly jolly 
dinner to the newspaper boys of the 
City Hall. The landlord tried to serve 
the wrong sort of wine, but the Mayor 
insisted on receiving what he had order- 
ed and paid for. 

19.—Vetoed aldermanic permit estab- 
lishing a Tag Day in Richmond Borough 


24.—Shut up theaters that were giv- 
ing improper and debasing plays. 

The foregoing list gives only a few 
characteristic instances of the sort of 
work Mayor Gaynor has been doing 
since taking office. He has accomplished 
apparent impossibilities with ease and 
tranquillity. 

In the spring of 1909 the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, a private organiza- 
tion which avowedly exists for the “Pro- 
motion of Civic Betterment,” published 
a little pamphlet entitled “What Should 
New York’s Next Mayor Do?” It made 
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fifty-eight suggestions for improvement, 
and the newspapers laughed at its ideal- 
ism and declared that it was looking for 
a Superman for Mayor. 

But the newspapers laughed too soon, 
for, as Dr. Allen, the chief of the bureau, 
told the writer, in February, 1910, the 
bureau found that Mayor Gaynor had 
already done or was doing forty-five of 
the fiity-eight good things. 

Since then he has accomplished most 
of the others, and the researchers’ whole 
; rogram is only one little item in the 
general and widespread reform work of 
this administration. 

In doing these things Mayor Gaynor 
had no communication with the research- 
ers, and knew nothing of their program. 
He simply did the right thing because it 
was right. 

When he first took office grafters rest- 
ed easy. They had seen other good 
Mayors who had been helpless because 
of their ignorance of graft and grafting. 
They supposed that Mayor Gaynor 
would for a brief time storm about in a 
blind sort of way and then subside. 

But the contrary happened. He did 
not storm at all. But he had most un- 
canny knowledge of all the crookedness 
that had been going on, and now and 
then he struck, reminding one of Mil- 
ton’s lines in “Lycidas” concerning 
Cromwell and Parliament : 

“But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once and smite no 
more. 

Whatever flourishing evil the Mayor 
smote crumpled right down and no long- 
er afflicted sight or troubled. the city. No 
one fought back. When the grafters 
realized Gaynor they folded their hands 
and sat down solemnly waiting for him 
to pass by. To them he is phenomenal 
and not at all agreeable, like an earth- 
quake, volcano, pestilence or other dis- 
pensation of Providence. They recog- 
nize the grim archness with which he 
contemplates them and their doings. But 
they don’t grumble—what’s the use? 

The Mayor 1s not a great talker, but 
his sayings, when he does speak, are 
unusually pointed and pithy. Here are 
a few of them extracted from speeches 
letters and other public papers: 

The way to do things is to do them. 


Be a good man and you will be a great mag- 
istrate. 


Let the good man in office take care that he 
does not set a precedent for a bad one. 

Let not the sun go down upon thy wrath— 
The Bible. 

1 forgive everybody everything every night. 

History teaches beyond a doubt that to gov- 
ern least is to govern best. 

What another saith of thee concerneth more 
him that saith it than it concerneth thee.— 
Epictetus. 

Don’t strut in office. 

Pay no graft. I will protect you. 

We want all bad men off. the (police) force. 

Don’t let’s call names. Let’s get together. 

Find out what you can agree on, don’t keep 
harping on your differences. 

Nagging at me does no good. 
help me. 

Let every deputy (tax commissioner) who 
sets down manifestly a wrong valuation be dis- 
missed at once. 

Find some one trying to corrupt a deputy 
and we will have him indicted. 

No meaner man exists than one who shirks 
taxes at the expense of his neighbors. 

Policemen must not make laws, but enforce 
those that exist. 

Policemen should not be like sheep in the 
presence of politicians nor citizens sheep in 
the presence of policemen. 

Learned men are to be found everywhere. 

I never talk of cranks. I call them “alert 
people.” Jesus Christ was by some considered 
a crank. 


Come and 


The Mayor during the campaign out- 
raged Tammany traditions by quoting 
the Bible and Epictetus. This afforded 
the paragraphers opportunities for much 
humor of the slap-stick variety. But the 
Mayor spoke simply what he thought. 
Christ is a very real character to him. 
One of the first acts by which he attract- 
ed wide attention, when a young lawyer, 
was his writing a history of ‘The Trial 
of Christ,” viewed from the legal stand- 
point. As to Epictetus, Mayor Gaynor 
himself is a Stoic and well worthy to sit 
down and discuss the high things of 
philosophy with the wise old Greek slave 
who has told us how we may all have 
what we want if we will only want what 
we have. 


Taking all things into consideration 
this is likely to be an economical admin- 
istration—but saving is not the main 
consideration. The main consideration 
is to give New Yorkers what they are 
paying for. To the Mayor’s mind they 


are willing and able to pay and ought 
to pay—and then again they ought to 
receive what they pay for. 

His ideal is not cheap service, but 
honest, adequate, high-class service. The 
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city is now engaged in immense im- 
provements to provide for the 10,000,000 
people who will soon be included in the 
population. Instead of trying to skimp 
these the Mayor stimulates their progress. 
He does not exercise ingenuity in seek- 
ing difficulties, but in seeking ways of 
overcoming difficulties. Nothing is too 
good for the great wonder city of the 
world that New York will be in a few 
more years. 

Ruling the city is easy to his Honor, 
nor do the numerous and ever-growing 
social calls embarrass him, but he some- 
times feels the need of all the philosophy 
that Epictetus taught on account of 
friends who are more attached and en- 
thusiastic than thoughtful and judicious. 

In spite of precautions: taken to ex- 
clude ali who come to the Mayor during 
working hours on other than city busi- 
ness a few escape the guards, gain his 
Honor’s desk, and blithely waste his 
time. So far he has refrained from 
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drastic action, but the sword of Da- 
mocles hangs above their heads, and if 
they desire to do the city’s chief a par- 
ticular service they will stay away from 
the City Hall unless called to it by real 
business, 

Another thing that at times annoys his 
Honor is the expressions of joy and sur- 
prise emitted by intelligent magazines 
and newspapers when he does something 
good for his fellow citizens. What did 
they expect him to do? 

For thirty years in Brooklyn his life 
was an open book. Whether as a young 
reporter, a lawyer or judge his ideals, 
his principles, his actions were always 
the same. He was always the champion 
of citizens’ rights and liberties—the up- 
holder of the highest ideal of public ser- 
vice. As such he was elected inde- 
pendent of bosses and without the expen- 
diture of a dollar. 

Why should people be surprised at 
finding a man who is sincere? 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Dona Frasquita 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


Me and Grady from Texas—say, stranger, 
But our outfit was certainly fine— 

Gold buttons and pistols—for danger, 
Some Greaser might grudge us the mine. 


Red Grady’s mustachios curling— 
His shoulders as broad as an ox— 

And the looks like a blast he kept hurling 
At the little sefiors round her box. 


There was none like old Miramar’s daughter, 
When the gold fever caught Vera Cruz; 
Such eyes—they said “Yes” till you sought 
her, 
And then—then the way they’d refuse! 


Yes, there like a queen sat Frasquita, 
Coqueting and fanning away, 

As the band played the waltz “Amorita” 
And they killed off the bulls of the day. 


But leave it to woman! Why, stranger, 
She just waved her fan at poor Red 

As the last bull bucked in from the manger, 
Then threw it for fun at its head. 


And Grady—our Red !—there was never 
Such lightning a change in a man. 
bai: he jumped in that ring without ever 
A look where the crazy horns ran. 


Picked up the light fan at the minute 
The bull struck him down in the dust— 
Yes, and gored the durn Irisher in it 
Till I just shook and swore in disgust. 


But they couldn’t kill Red—no, nor reckoned 
Who came weeping at twilight outside 

In the alley—I guessed in a second 
How ‘twas Miramar’s heiress and pride. 


It’s an old story now. They say Grady 
Quit his chewing and swearing, and since 

His appointment abroad, takes the lady 
To Paris and lives like a prince. 


And some of our boys as went over 
With Buffalo Bill in the fall 
Say Don Miramar-Grady’s in clover, 
And came round and shook hands with them 
all. 
Brooktyn, New York. 





The Souls of White Folk 


BY PROF. W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS 


Autuor or “THe Sours or Brack Fork.” 


side the loud complaining of 
the human sea I know many 
souls that toss and whirl and pass, but 
none there are that puzzle me more 
than the Souls of White Folk. Not, 
mind you, the souls of them that are 
white, but souls of them that have be- 
come painfully conscious of their white- 
ness ; those in whose minds the paleness 
of their bodily skins is fraught with 
tremendous and eternal significance. 
Forgetting (as I can at times forget) 
the meaning of this singular obsession 
to me and my folk, .I become the more 
acutely sensitive to the marvelous part 
this thought is playing today, and to the 
way it is developing the Souls of White 
Folk, and I wonder what the end. will 
be. 
The discovery of personal whiteness 
among the world’s peoples is a very 


| IGH in the tower where | sit be- 


modern thing—a nineteenth and twen- ~ 


tieth century matter, indeed. The 
ancient world would have laughed at 
such a distinction. The middle age 
regarded it with mild curiosity, and even 
up into the eighteenth century we were 
hammering our national manikins into 
one great Universal Man with fine 
frenzy which ignored color and race as 
well as birth. Today we have changed 
all that, and the world, in sudden emo- 
tional conversion, has discovered that it 
is white, and, by that token, wonderful. 

When I seek to explain this to me 
inexplicable phenomenon, there always 
creeps first to my mind the analogy of 
the child and his candy. To every child 
there comes a time when the toothsome- 
ness of his sweets is strangely enhanced 
by the thought that his playmate has 
none. Further than this, however, the 
analogy fails, for with one accord the 
mother world seeks to teach this child 
the third new joy of sharing. Any 
thought, however, of sharing their color 
is to white folk not simply unthinkable, 
but its mention is liable to lead to vio- 
lent explosions of anger and -vitupera- 
tion. Not only is there this unrebuked 


and vociferously applauded greediness, 
but something that sounds like: “I shall 
keep my candy and you shall not have 
yours.” Or, in other words, it is not 
the obvious proposition: “I am white 
and you are black,” but the astonishing 
declaration, “I am white and you are 
nothing.” 

This assumption that of all the hues 
of God, whiteness alone is candy to the 
world child—is inherently and obviously 
better than brownness or tan—leads to 
curious acts; even the sweeter souls of 
the dominant world, as they discourse 
with me on weather, weal and woe, are 
continually playing above their actual 
words an obligato of turn and tone, say- 
ing : 

“My poor un-white thing! Weep not 
nor rage. I know, too well, that the 
curse of God lies heavy on you. Why? 
That is not for me to say; but be brave! 
Do your work in your lowly sphere, 
praying the good Lord that into heaven 
above, where all is love, you may, one 
day, be born—white!”’ 

At such times I have an unholy desire 
to laugh, and to ask with seeming 
irrelevance and certain irreverence: 

“But what on earth is whiteness, that 
one. should so desire it?” Then always 
somehow, some way, silently but clearly, 
I am given to understand that whiteness 
is the ownership of the earth, forever 
and ever, Amen! 

Now, what is the effect on a man or 
a nation when it comes passionately to 
believe such an extraordinary dictum as 
this? That nations are coming to be- 
lieve it is manifest daily. Wave on 
wave, each with increasing virulence, is 
dashing this new religion of whiteness 
on the shores of our time. Its first 
effects are funny; the strut of the 
Southerner, the arrogance of the Eng- 
lishman amuck, the whoop of the hood- 
lum who vicariously leads your mob. 
Next it appears dampening generous 
enthusiasm in what we once counted 
glorious: to free the slave is discovered 
to be tolerable only in so far as it freed 
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his master. Do we sense somnolent 
writhings in black Africa, or angry 
groans in India, or triumphant “Ban- 
zais” in Japan? “To your tents, O 
Israel!’ these nations are not white. 
Build warships and heft the “Big Stick.” 

After the more comic manifestations 
and chilling of generous enthusiasm, 
come subtler, darker deeds. Everything 
considered, the title to the universe 
claimed by White Folk is faulty. It 
ought at least to look plausible. How 
easy, then, by emphasis and omission, to 
make every child believe that every 
great soul the world ever saw was a 
white man’s soul; that every great 
thought the world every knew was a 
white man’s thought; that every great 
deed the world ever did was a white 
man’s deed; that every great dream the 
world ever sang was a white man’s 
dream. In fine, that if from the world 
were dropped everything that could not 
fairly be attributed to White Folk the 
world would, if anything, be even great- 
er, truer, better than now. And if all 
this be a lie, is it not a lie in a great 
cause? 


Here it is that the comedy verges to. 


tragedy. The first minor note is 
struck all unconsciously by those worthy 
souls in whom consciousness of high 
descent brings burning desire to spread 
the gift abroad—the obligation of nobil- 
ity to the ignoble. Such sense of duty 
assumes two things: a real possession 
of the heritage and its frank apprecia- 
tion by the humble born. So long, fhen, 
as humble black folk, voluble with 
thanks, receive barrels of old clothes 
from lordly and generous whites, there 
is much mental peace and moral satis- 
faction. But when the black man be- 
gins to dispute the white man’s title to 
certain alleged bequests of the Father’s 
in wage and position, authority and 
training ; and when his attitude toward 
charity is sullen anger rather than 
humble jollity; when he insists on his 
human right to swagger and swear and 
waste—then the spell is suddenly broken 
and the philanthropist is apt to be ready 
to believe that negroes are impudent, 
that the South is right, and that Japan 
wants to fight us. 

After this the descent to Hell is easy. 
On the pale white faces which the great 
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billows whirl upward to my tower I see 
again and again, often and still more 
often, a writing of human hatred. A 
deep and passionate hatred, vast by the 
very vagueness of its foundations. 
Down thru the green waters, on the bot- 
tom of the world where men move to 
and fro, | have seen a man—an edu- 
cated gentleman—grow livid with anger 
because a little, silent black woman was 
sitting by herself in a Pullman car. He 
was.a white man. I have seen a great 
grown man curse a little child who had 
wandered into the wrong waiting-room 
searching for its mother: “Here, you 
damned black He was white. In 
Central Park I have seen the upper lip 
of a quiet, peaceful man curl back in a 
tigerish snarl of rage because black folk 
rode by in a motor car. He was a white 
man. We have seen, you and I, city 
after city, drunk and furious with un- 
governable lust of blood, mad _ with 
murder, destroying, killing and cursing, 
torturing human victims, because some- 
body accused of crime happened to be 
of the same color as the mob’s innocent 
victims, and because that color was not 
white. 

Up thru the foam of green and wel- 
tering waters wells this great mass of 
hatred in wilder, fiercer violence, until I 
look down and know that today to the 
millions of my people no misfortune 
could happen, of death and pestilence, 
failure and defeat, that would not make 
the hearts of millions of their fellows 
beat with fierce, vindictive joy. Do you 
doubt it? Ask your own soul—what 
would. it say if the next census told it 
that half Black America was dead and 
the rest dying? 

Unfortunate? Unfortunate. But 
where is the misfortune? Mine? Am 
I in my blackness the sole sufferer? I 
suffer. And yet, somehow, above the 
suffering, above the shackled anger that 
beats the bars, above the hurt that 
crazes, surges in me a vast pity—pity 
for a people prisoned and enthralled, 
hampered and made miserable for such 
a cause, for such a fantasy. 

I sit and see the souls of the White 
Folk daily shriveling and dying in the 
fierce flame of this new fanaticism. 
Whither has gone America’s proud. 
moral leadership of the world? Where 
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is the generous thought, the sweet ap- 
plause, the soul’s wide freedom with 
which we once were wont to greet the 
up-struggling of human kind? How 
natural it has become that our ambas- 
sador to the world, fresh from the 
laurels of Brownsville, should greet old 
Egypt’s fight for freedom with a blow 
between the eyes! 

Onward we reel. Peace? Ten thou- 
sand dollars for peace and two hundred 
millions for war. How can there be 
peace for those who are white and, hate 
“niggers”? Democracy? Absurd! 
Dream of infants! Let Disfranchise- 
ment and Privilege and a Solid South 
rule this great republic. The rights of 
woman? Are not American women the 
best dressed in the world? Do they not 
bring the highest titles in the market? 
Does free America want to enfranchise 
any more dagoes and hybrids? 

It is not alone this pitiful striking of 
colors in the great world crusade for 
liberty, equality and brotherhood; it is 
the humiliating thought in our own 
souls that this outward surrender is the 
honest counterpart of the inward degen- 
eration—the deliberate crippling and de- 
forming of the Souls of White Folk by 
the glorification of Color Caste. 

To you this is less immediately appar- 
ent than to me; for before me the Souls 
of White Folk stand singularly naked. 
In. my presence they tend to lay aside 
all their little lies and hypocrisies and 
bathe in brutal frankness. Why not? 
Am I a millionaire? Have I a political 
pull? Have I social prestige? Have I 
any brains? I bear the shadowed 
answer on my face. Well, then, be 
thrifty. Why waste manners, beauty, 
courtesy or conversation on me? 
There’s nought to gain and. much to 
lose, for the watchful world is sitting 
near ready to resent social equality. 
Therefore, he who seems to you a gen- 
tleman is but his boorish self to me; 
she who is to you a vision of womanly 
loveliness may be but selfish vulgarity to 
me. Such nastier aspects of modern 
American life flash repeatedly both on 
me and mine, so that I realize even 
more vividly than you how thoroly and 
persistently we are making these things 
characteristic of the nation, the measure 
of its thought and soul, every time you 
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make the measure of a man, whiteness. 
Why not? There is no logical escape. 
A true and worthy ideal frees and up- 
lifts a people; a false ideal imprisons 
and lowers. Say to men, earnestly and 
repeatedly: “‘Honesty is best; knowl- 
edge is power; do unto others as you 
would be done by.” Say this and act it, 
and the nation must move toward it if 
not to it. But say to a people: “The 
one virtue is to be white,” and the peo- 
ple rush to the one inevitable conclusion, 
“Kill the ‘nigger’ !”’ 

Is not this the record of present 
America? Is not this its headlong 
progress? Are we not coming more and 
more day by day to making the state- 
ment, “I am white,” the one funda- 
mental tenet of our practical morality? 
Only when this basic iron rule is in- 
volved is our defense of right nation- 
wide prompt. Murder may swagger, 
theft may rule and prostitution flourish, 
and the nation gives but spasmodic, 
intermittent and lukewarm attention. 
But let the murderer be black or the 
thief brown or the violator of woman- 
hood have but a drop of negro blood, 
and the righteousness of the indignation 
sweeps the world. Nor would this fact 
make the indignation less justifiable did. 
not we all know that it was blackness 
that was condemned, and not crime. 

When black Jack Johnson beat a 
white man at a white man’s game before 
an audience of a hundred millions, with 
what mingled motive did those millions, 
from the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor to the hoodlums of the nation, 
join hands to shout “Shame!” 

Then it was, too, that a little girl in 
New York made a sudden discovery. She 
was a poor little waif of six or seven 
years, and she learned that she was 
white, and that the fact denoted unusual 
desert and virtue. She was stealing a 
ride on an Eighth avenue furniture van 
and spied me on a passing street car. 
She stuck out her tongue and jeered 
and made every contortion of coun- 
tenance to show her personal disap- 
proval of my kind and the superiority of 
hers. 

Poor little thralled thing! It was not 
enough that she should be prisoned by 
poverty and ignorance; this great nation 
must needs chain her with race preju- 
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dice—imust tell her that always White 
is Right. 

Beneath all that was laughable in that 
absurd little figure I seemed to see the 
woe of the world in the education of the 
American child today. What tenet of 
our morality are we teaching today so 
freely, plainly and persistently! I fear 
the atrophy of soul which this teaching 
must bring. Both mentally and morally 
white folk today are suffering from this 
attempt to transmute a physical accident 
into a moral deed—to draw unreal dis- 
tinctions among human souls. 

Mentally the blight has fallen on 
American science. The race problem is 
not insoluble if the correct answer is 
sought. It is insoluble if the wrong 
answer is insisted upon, as it has been 
insisted upon for thrice a hundred years. 
A very moderate brain can show that 
two and two is, four. But no hyman 
ingenuity can make that sum three or 
five. This American science has long 
attempted to do. It has made itself the 
handmaid of a miserable prejudice. In 
its attempt to justify the treatment of 
black folk it has repeatedly supprest 
evidence, misquoted authority, distorted 
fact and deliberately lied. It is won- 
derful that in the very lines of social 
study where America should shine it has 
done nothing. 

Worse than this is our moral and 
religious plight. We profess a religion 
of high ethical advancement, a spiritual 
faith of respect for truth, despising of 
personal riches, a reverence for humil- 
ity, and not simply justice to our fel- 
lows, but personal sacrifice of our good 
for theirs. It is a high aim, so high that 
we ought not utterly to be condemned 
for not reaching it, so long as we strive 
bravely toward it. Do we, as a people? 
On the contrary, we have injected into 
our creed a gospel of human hatred and 
prejudice, a despising of our less for- 
tunate fellows, not to speak of our 
reverence for wealth, which flatly con- 
tradicts the Christian ideal. Granting 
all that American Christianity has done 
to educate and uplift black men, it must 
be frankly admitted that there is abso- 
lutely no logical method by which the 
treatment of black folk by white folk in 
this land can be squared with any rea- 


‘rule between White and Black Folk. 
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sonable statement or practice of the 
Christian ideal. 

What is the result? It is either the 
abandonment of the Christian ideal or 
hypocrisy. Some frankly abandon 
Christianity when it comes to the race 
problem and say: Religion does not 
enter here. They then retire to some 
more primitive paganism and live there, 
enlightened by such prejudices as they 
adopt or inherit. This is retrogression 
toward barbarism, but it is at least hon- 
est. It is infinitely better than its widely 
accepted alternative, which attempts to 
reconcile Color Caste and Christianity, 
and sees or affects to see no incongruity. 
What ails the religion of a land when its 
strongholds of orthodoxy are to be 
found in those regions where race 
prejudice is most uncompromising, vin- 
dictive and cruel? where human broth- 
erhood is a lie? 

The one great moral issue of Amer- 
ica upon which the Church of Christ 
comes nearest being dumb is the ques- 
tion as to the application of the golden 
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All this I see and hear up in my tower 
above the thunder of the seven seas. 
From my narrowed windows I stare 
into the night that looms beneath the 
cloud-swept stars. Eastward and west- 
ward storms are brewing—great, ugly 
whirlwinds of hatred and blood and cru- 
elty. I will not believe them inevitable. 
I will not believe that all that was must 
be—that all the shameful drama of the 
past must be done again today before 
the sunlight sweeps the silver seas. 

If I cry amid this roar of elemental 
forces, must my cry be vain because it 
is but a cry—a small and human cry 
amid Promethean gloom? 

Back beyond the world and swept by 
these wild white faces of the awful 
dead, why will this Soul of the White 
Folk, this modern Prometheus, hang 
bound by his own binding, tethered by a 
fable of the past? I hear his mighty 
cry reverberating thru the world, “I am 
white!” Well and good, O Prometheus, 
divine thief! The world is wide enough 


for two colors, two little shinings of the 


sun; why then devour your own vitals 
when I answer, “I am black”? 
Attanta, Ga. 





A Bride’s Psalm of Joy 


BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


Tue graybeards had compassion on me in my day of rejoicing, 
For they said, “She does not know.” 
The snowy-crowned old women shook tears from their eyes, 
For they said, “She is innocent.” 
The young men and women who had gone on before me smiled wistfully, 
For they said, “She also is young!” 
Even the cynics advised me, 
For they thought that I was about to go the way of all flesh. 
One and all they saw my bud blasted and my sunlight shadowed, 
My dream routed, my vision eclipsed, 
My soul besmirched, perhaps destroyed. 


They warned me of disappointment that I might not be disappointed, 
Of sadness, that I might not be too often sad. F 
Of pain, that I might not suffer too deeply, 
Of the carnal, that I might be able, perchance, to save a partial soul alive. 
Tears they tried to pour into my cup of rapture, 

That a wonted taste might give no shock of bitterness: 
They would have girded my waist with fire, in all kindliness, 

That I might feel the less the brand of ruthless desire. 

For they said, “There is somewhat of the crape ‘neath every wedding veil!” 


All this because they loved me, and yet I went on my way heedless and 
confident, 

Heedless of compassion and advice, 

Confident that the warnings were vain, 


Nourishing in my heart the bud of promise, warm with sunlight, 
Refusing the tears and the die kennd 

For I had faith in the hands that held me, in the eyes that met mine, 
In the proud pledge of his mind, in the beauty of his spirit. 
Thus I went on my way. 


’ 


In the evening I slept, and in the morning I awoke and knocked at the door of 
my soul, demanding entrance. 
And I asked, “What cheer, O soul of mine? 
What of the hour of knowledge? 
What of the day of fulfilment?” 
Then my soul arose and stood before me naked and fearless, 
And answered me proudly. 


“Open the windows that the old men and women may look in and see my sunlight! 
Open the windows that the young men and women may catch the scent of my 
perfect blossom! 
Open the windows that the music of my joy may go out to confound the cynics! 
Tell them that I am not saddened, neither am I disappointed, 
No, not for a fraction of time; 
Show them that there is no suffering for me, save gladness, 
That I am not at war with the flesh, nor is the flesh divided from me, against 
me. 


“Lo, I am whole, sound, sane, glorious, more glorious than of yore, 
For my dream is become actuality, 

My vision is become fulfilment, 

My ideal is become as God. He mounts His throne and reigns. 


‘For me, there are no tears, there is no brand of fire!” 
Burutneton, Ia, 








Around Home: An August Idyl 


BY E. P. POWELL 


Autuor or “Tue Country Home,” etc. 


been from one resort to another, all 

over the State, and I asked him if 
he had been paid for his trouble. “I am 
so tired,” he replied, “that I do not know 
whether I have enjoyed myself or not. 
I have seen old St. Augustine, full of 
antiquity, and Palm Beach, with nothing 
ancient about it, and I have fished at 
Tampa. Now what I want is a little 
quiet ; a cranny somewhere and. a bit of 
water or weeds that I can look at. I 
know a glen up North with more com- 
fort in it than your whole State con- 
tains.” He was a born naturalist, and 
so not a very good judge of artificial 
displays. There is too much traveling 
and touring nowadays and too little 
home study. Any one who means to en- 


| SAW a tourist in Florida, who had 


joy the world must have his eyes and 
ears open all the time, and he must be 


able to see what is near at hand as well 
as that which is to be got at only by 
travel. There are few places anywhere 
in the States not full of novelties, as 
well as nooks and corners that have 
never been enjoyed. 

One of the finest methods of vacating 
work that I have yet found is not to 
pack trunks and start on a tour to look 
for something interesting, but to quietly 
drive along a country road, close by 


home, or go on foot if you please, carry- 


ing your lunch, your spirit lamp and 
your kodak. It is the common things 
that one must learn how to enjoy, but it 
is these common things that we rarely 
ever seen and _ less 
often hear. A hundred 
birds may sing into 
ears that never hear, 
and the most exquisite 
wild flowers may 
bloom for eyes that 
never see. I was fifty 
years old before I 
learned the companion- 
ableness of the white 
daisy. 

As I grow older | 








find the universe coming -to me; 
trifles are full of art and philosophy, 
work is full of all sorts of sciences. 
There is no _ better geology than 
that which is under my feet, and 
as for ornithology, one may turn his ten 
acres into an aviary, if he will. Emer- 
son told us well that Heaven is in any 
man’s dooryard. It all depends on his 
seeing it. Generally we have faith only 
in the remote. 

Boys leave home to start life in fresh 
soil; they only find out in old age that, 
after all, they have been working over 
somebody else’s old soil. When the 
spade handle is cracked they begin to 
think of the old home and the childhood 
life. Just then their own boys are preen- 
ing wings for flight. It is home that we 
need to make more of, and it is just 
around home that we need to become 
tourists and learners. Every one in 
these days should have a hobby; either 
entomology, or botany, or ornithology, 
or geology, or perhaps he can combine 
them all together into biology. At any 
rate, it is life that we need to study, and 
life is in every spadeful of dirt, and the 
air teems with it. We grumble some- 
times at our little rivals in the garden 
and. orchard, but what a superb study 
they become to one who really finds 
them out. 

You will be amazed to find how much 
material for scientific study can be 
picked up along a common highway. New 
England has, distributed about her road- 
sides, nearly every plant 
and tree that will grow 
in her soil and climate. 
Most of these are bird 
sown, and often form 
most charming groups 
for shade as well as 
flowers and fruit. Each 
year develops its own 
peculiar forms of fun- 
goid and insect life. 
and I do not know of 
one that has _ been 
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richer than the present. It 
might be all set down to loss, 
if Nature’s only purpose was 
to feed our bodies, for these 
little creatures of soil and 
air make away with much of 
our crops; but Nature has no 
such limit to her purposing. 
The farmer who plows for 

corn is at the same time tilling him- 
self, and the seeds that fly by on 
wings are not the only seed that is 
being sown. 

Our roadways are highways for 
the traveling of a great deal be- 
sides ourselves. They are crowded 
with travelers every day and every 

night. You will find rare bushes 

and plants send their seeds hundreds 
of miles in this way, dropping one 
here and one there, in the ditches, 
or in the plowed fields, or fence 
corners, to catch and grow. In the 

Western States I used to find, not far 

from my door, cypripediums, fringed 

gentians, yellow-fringed orchids and 
cardinal flowers in the highway ditches. 

The fences were covered with clematis 


and roses and Virginia creeper, every 
one of which had traveled thousands of 


miles to get there! They were now 
owners of that part of the United States. 
It is a good plan to pick up a demure 
country urchin, if you can find one, even 
if you are not going far away from your 
own acres, and let him tell you what it 
is that he has seen or found out. Do 
not be sure that it is your sublime obli- 
gation to instruct every one of these 
two-eyed children of Nature. They 
have often seen what you have not seen, 
and you will find that lots of pairs of 
eyes are everywhere around your neigh- 
borhood, doing a lot of investigating. I 
advise you to make a good deal of use 
of them before they are sent to the pub- 
lic school. After they have been tutored 
for awhile they will know better than to 
waste their time in this way; they will 
be too busy memorizing a lot of books. 
I have found out a good many fine things 
about my own neighborhood by being 
friendly with the lads that 
go without boots or stock- 
ings; things that I never 
should have found ont 
alone or with books. 


AN 
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I have a_ splendid friend 
who on every occasion insists 
on talking about the excava- 
tions of Mycene. He knows 
the whole story from the be- 
ginning to the end, and he 
reads his Homer in Greek. 

His boy and I had been 

rambling not far away, and 

we had brought in a couple of 
beautiful Luna moths; which 
greatly excited my friend until he 

was told that they were not at all 
uncommon, feeding on his own 
butternut trees. He lapsed at once 

into his antiquarian discussions. 
Really, we have at our own doors 
some vefy ancient things, buildings of 
people that have been on the globe a 
great deal longer than we have. Why 
go to Europe to study a few old, broken- 
down castles of medieval date? I am not 
quite sure that every one of our gardens 
is not a part of that garden which the 
Lord planted eastward in Eden. 

When I set my lads at work with tu- 
tors, it was not that they might learn 
about the plants and animals of distant 
lands, but home botany, home ornithol- 
ogy and even home geography—for 
there is a lot of geography on every 
man’s farm. What I wished, above all 
else, was that they should have their 
senses cultivated to know the world 
just about them. I did not care so much 
that they should understand Wagner as 
that they should be familiar: with the 
notes of thrushes and sparrows. Il 
opened one of their cases the other day, 
with drawer after drawer of exquisite 
butterflies and moths, and my visitors 
were astounded to learn that every one 
of these was a tenant of my own neigh- 
borhood. 

The work world is very superficial at 
best. Even a well-trained eye sees only 
between four hundred billions and eight 
hundred billions of light vibrations. The 
ordinary eye does not see one-millionth 
of even that which may be seen. The 
problem is not to chase over the earth, to 
see more of the surface, but to try to see 
deeper and more accurate- 
ly. The ordinary tourist 
gets less and less able to 
see or to comprehend. He 
grows more superficial the 
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farther he travels ; but if 
he will stay at home, in 
a single hour he may 
find out something 
better worth the while. 
He picks a bit here and 
a half truth there, and 
then makes a shallow 
book of it. I wish some 
one would write an exhaustive book of a 
single acre. 

Pastures are no longer the fashion; 
silos and soiling have taken their place 
—very wisely ; but their going has taken 
away many fine things.. Among the rest 
has gone that marvelous mullein, with a 
leaf like the best Axminster; and-I con- 
fess to a tenderness for the big bull 
thistles, covered with goldfinches, about 
now, chattering joy, and fluttering bits 
of song about, as light as the thistle- 
down, Twenty of them chuckling over 
the sweetness of their feast and flashing 
sunshine in the shadows! | 
have been about the world 
somewhat, but never saw a 
happier picture. and one that 
better touched content than 





right there in the old pasture 


under the hill. There was a 
deep brook at the corner, and I 
remember that when the cows 
stood in it, at noon-day, their 
tails reached the water, and so they 
sprinkled themselves coolingly. 

I have no quarrel with civilization, but 
it should be conservative. I miss the 
ginseng and the puttyroot and the sarsa- 
parilla, up by the beech woods; but in 
the glen I find yet the spearmint and the 
peppermint, and tucked in between them 
the blue-eyed forget-me-not. I am sure 
that a sweeter spot is not in all the world 
than right here. I will pull off my shoes 
and. stockings and wade in among the 
minnows and the sidewise scampering 
crabs. The breeze is laughing over the 
hill top, and the sun is ripening a lot of 
butternuts and beechnuts in the tree 

tops, for the 
boys—and me. 
In the gar- 
dens I find but 
one thing as 
it used to be; 
civilization has 
had no. effect 
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on the blackberry thorns. They are 
just as utterly barbarous as ever, altho 
there is no sense in it. There is no need 
of these thorns, unless it be just around 
the edge of a garden to keep the round- 
abouts out. 

Try this experiment: Go to the top of 
the nearest hill, no matter how often 
you have been there before; sit down 
among the elder bushes, or under the 
shade of a hemlock, and just do nothing 
but look. You say you have been there 
a thousand times and know all about it. 
I venture you do not. Study the or- 
chards and the farmhouses in the valley ; 
study them until their arrangements 
suggest to you the names of their own- 
ers. Learn for the first time the diverse 
shadings of green among the trees, and 
try to distinguish among the bird songs ; 
get all your senses open and then lie 
down listening. When you come down 
from that perch you will surely be ready 

to say that you never knew so 
much about the valley and the 
neighborhood before. 

If there is a sluggish ditch 
anywhere near by, and I am 
quite sure you will find one 
within a half mile, it will be 
able to show you with a little 
investigation more things than 
you had dreamed of in your 

everyday life. In one of my parishes 
I had a young friend who would 
never go straight home from Sun- 
day school. He pried up the loose 
stones and lifted up broken pieces of ~ 
sidewalk and dug into the sluiceways, so 
that when he reached home his pockets 
were full of beetles and bugs and 
worms and all sorts of plants. His room 
was a museum and a laboratory com- 
bined. His sister complained to me of 
his loitering habits, but his mother was 
wise enough to let him alone. He is 
now eminent as a scientist. I recom- 
mend you to encourage this investigat- 
ing habit in all sorts of out of the way 
places on the part of your children, and 
try a day of it occasionally as a vacation 
from your work. 

Old Humphrey says he knows of a 
ditch so full of “nettles, with their fine 
purple bloom”; “large dock leaves with 
holes in them and turning a little 
brown”; long grass that quakes in the 
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wind and trembles at the touch; thistles 
in blossom, “prickly burdo¢ks, silvery 
coltsfoot and straggling blackberry 
brambles,” that all together make a 
charming picture. He thinks that the 
bees and the wasps and the big blue 
flies, flitting from one plant to another, 
add greatly to the picture. He could 
persuade himself that the butterfly that 
settles on the flower knows that he ad- 
mires him, and that the dragonflies are 
very conscious that he is studying them. 
Things do not sound or seem the same 
at different times of day. I recommend 
those who have always been adjusted to 
the conventional hours to get up just 
before daybreak and discover the morn- 
ing. Thoreau says that a genius in the 
country is known by getting up early 
and going to bed early. A great deal 
depends upon the slant of the sun rays. 
I am laughed at because I go to bed at 
eight o’clock and get up with the break 
of day. However, I would not 
lose the first hour or two in the 
morning for all the rest of the 
day. They constitute a daily 


vacation, giving a fragrance 


and a flavor to the work that 
follows. 

Here it is now, between four 
o'clock and six o’clock of a 
hot summer day that we 
get the good country cream of life. 
Night has cleaned the air of every 
particle of dust, and. the perfume of the 
great clover fields and the meadow lilies 
fills your nostrils with joy and your 
lungs with ozone. The birds are sing- 
ing in every tree-top, and the bushes 
shake their dewdrops on you with a 
rainbow in every one of them. Life in 
the country ought to give you three 
good things, good sleep, good air and 
good food—the trinity of health. To se- 
cure good sleep go to your room as the 
birds fly to their nests, and in the morn- 
ing take a stroll before the world’s shut- 
tles can be heard; better yet, be at work 
in your garden. It is the only time in 
the day that you can feel that you have 
the world all to yourself. 

Midnight has been devoted to the 
poets and the lovers; and most of our 
popular apprehension associates the 
night with the brewing of sentiments 
that do not take a good hold on broad 


AN 


AUGUST IDYL 

daylight; = ‘“‘moon- 

ing” it is appro- 

priately called. | 

have, however, a 

sure conviction that 

if you will study 

the world about 

you under the 

moonlight you will 

learn something new. Tree foliage is 
something entirely different from what 
it is in the day. You will never quite 
understand an orchard full of North- 
ern Spies and Spitzenbergs unless you 
walk under the trees after the world 
is asleep—that is, the ordinary world. 
Shadows are as unique as the objects 
themselves. Some of the tamest trees 
in the daytime are the most beautiful at 
night. 

An entirely new population takes pos- 
session of earth and air. Tree toads in 
the branches; frogs chuckling by the 
brooks; night hawks shuttling 
the air with open mouths, and 
occasionally a whip-poor-will 
calling out of the big spruce. 
Butterflies are asleep in the 
hollyhocks, but moths are 
abroad, and to please them the 
honeysuckles and madonna 
lilies give out a fragrance that 
is nearly lacking in the day- 
time. These flowers depend on moth 
service to carry their pollen from bloom 
to bloom,:and for that reason do what 
they can to attract them. There is a total 
shift of workers abroad at night, but no 
let up of labor. 

Those who dread night air are of all 
people most stupid. Unless in marshy 
land, it is as wholesome as that which is 
charged with sun rays. I advise you for 
awhile to sleep in the daytime and try 
living at midnight. No one ever suf- 
fered from lying on sweet timothy hay- 
cocks, with the moonbeams dropping di- 
rectly upon him. At any rate, if you 
wish to vacate your work world com- 
pletely, venture a few nights in the or- 
chard, and down the glen, and wherever 
else you may feel that you are familiar 
only at noon- 
day. You 
surely will find 
a very. novel 
world. Wander- *. - 
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ing among my familiar hedges at night, 
I find myself a stranger. Who owns 
these trees and these shadows ? 

A city boy, visiting me, filled his pock- 
ets every day with lunch, and dined har- 
moniously in the branches of a huge 
maple tree that overhangs my glen. He 
whistled and occasionally broke into 
song while he nibbled at his doughnuts 
and drank from his milk flask. The boy 
had. all his life lived in the city, and he 
was just coming to birth in the country. 
He kept up his arboreal habit until one 
day a branch broke with him and he 
came to the ground. His next experi- 
ment was rolling his trousers as high up 
as possible, to wade the glen brook, until 
he reached a boulder too big to be cov- 
ered by the water, where once more he 
sat and enjoyed his dinner. 

It takes one of these entirely fresh 
hands and unconventionalized brains to 
find out what is really natural, for we 
country people are just as conventional- 
ized as the city folk. We live in grooves 
and. work in grooves, and if we play at 
all we play in grooves. We have our 
country social limitations and fashion 
limitations. If you cannot get any fur- 
ther away from home, climb a warm- 
hearted apple tree and take your lunch 
with the robins. If I were to take my 
pick of all trees it would be one of the 
old-fashioned Sweet-bough trees, with 
room enough in it for three or four 
birds’ nests and sitting room for a whole 
family of boys and girls with their 
books. 


All houses are pinched; most of them, 


are prisons; live out of doors as far as 
you can, especially during the summer 
months: Have plenty of hammocks and 
hammock beds and 
where you can take your afternoon nap, 


or vacate the house altogether—that is, 


sleep as well as work in the open air. 


extension chairs, 


A right sort of veranda should go at 
least around three sides of your home 
and be ten feet deep. Balconies should 
not be fastened on to the outside of your 
home, but be a solid outreach of the tim- 
bers and roomy enough to make retreats. 

The other day I came upon a family 
that has an out-of-doors dining-room, 
roofed over, to be sure, and constituting 
a corner of the house; only it is entirely 
open on two sides, for roses and clematis 
that clamber over lattices. The floor of 
this room is a solid grouting of cement, 
made with a slight slant to carry off the 
water of a driving shower. A catalpa 
tree grows straight up thru the center 
and branches out over the roof. It has 
gone on up forty to fifty feet in hight, 
and in its blossoming season is a marvel 
of beauty. The dining table is built 
around the trunk of this tree. Such an 
outside dining-room saves a deal of sum- 
mer work, and is deliciously cool during 
the hot days. We have not got any- 
where near the ideal life yet; please put 


-your brains at work inventing and dis- 


covering. 

A real vacation is vacating the ordi- 
nary. Doit. You do not need to spend 
your earnings to the advantage of other 
people; at least do not go to a pleasure 
resort (only once in your life, just once). 
But home, blessed home, is a wider and 
deeper word than all fathoming; it holds 
more than we ever find out, and its boun- 
daries are not limited by the surveyor. 
It includes all that the best educated 
senses can discover—and more. 

“One harvest from your field 
Homeward brings your oxen strong; 
Another crop your acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song.” 

Reap a little wider and dig a little 
deeper and reach a little farther each 
year. Be sure never to drag anchor. 

Curnton, N. Y. 

















Glimpses of the Private Life of a 
Great Composer 


BY CHARLES GOUNOD 


With an INTRODUCTION BY THEODORE STANTON. 


HE following letters were written 
T by Charles Gounod, the composer 
of “Faust” and so many other 
famous musical productions, and were 
addressed, with three exceptions, to per- 
haps the dearest friend of his youth and 
old age, Hector Lefuel, the talented 
architect of Napoleon III. At the time 
the correspondence began young Lefuel, 
like Gounod, held a Prix de Rome, or a 
state scholarship, which enabled him to 
pass several years at the fascinating 
Villa Medicis, situated on one of the 
seven hills of the Eternal City. 

When Charles Gounod left Paris for 
his sojourn abroad, his brother Urbain, 
an architect of promise who died young, 
retained behind with the widowed 
mother. This separation of mother and 


son was very painful to both, especially 


to the former. Her letters to Hector, 
the favorite companion of “our dear 
Roman,” as she often calls Charles in 
this correspondence, reveal on almost 
every page this sorrow, and at the same 
time occasionally throw considerable 
light on the musical development of the 
talented and loving son, Thus, on 
April 6, 1840, she writes: 

“In the midst of certain little compositions 
which are mere recreations of his musical na- 
ture and which may, later, bring in some cash, 
his mind is occupied with more serious crea- 
tions, during his walks or when he is alone 
in his corner. Then you will not find him 
putting note to paper until all is well arranged 
in his head. Everybody has his own way of 
working. I know his by this time, and I am 
sure that very often his greatest amount of 
labor is done in moments when one might 
think he was doing nothing.” 

The reference to Ingres in two of the 
letters, showing how much the aged 
painter was attached to the young com- 
poser, tallies with a passage which 
Gounod once read to me in his then un- 
published memoirs, wherein it was 
stated that he used frequently to sit up 
until the small hours of the morning 
playing to him, when Madame Ingres, in 


her dressing gown, would come down- 
stairs, shut the piano and send both off 
to bed. 

The long letter from Rome, giving an 
account of the terrible blow which 
Gounod received on his head, should be 
read in connection with the letter dated 
from St. Cloud in October, 1857, written 
soon after the composer’s return from 
Dr. Blanche’s' private asylum, where he 
was forced to go for a brief mental 
breakdown. It may be asked whether 
this accident in Rome, sixteen years be- 
fore, may not have affected Gounod’s 
brain. The fact is his face always bore 
a strange, faraway, dazed expression, 
which suggested at least a mystic. 

Of the letters given below, the two 
short ones from St. Rémi and the long 
one from Vienna were not addressed to 
Hector Lefuel. The last named was 
written to Count de Pastoret, the author 
of the cantata with which Gounod won 
the Prize of Rome. Both were in Italy 
together. 

The letter of 1856 was written before 
the election held on June 21 of that year 
for a seat in the Academy of Fine Arts, 
rendered vacant by the death, on May 3, 
of the composer Adolphe Adam. Bérlioz 
was chosen on this occasion, and 
Gounod was not successful until ten 
years later. Hector Lefuel was a mem- 
ber of this Academy for the section of 
architecture. THEODORE STANTON. 

Paris, July, 1910. 

& 
Gounop’s LETTERS. 
Naptes, Sunday, July 27, 1840. 

I am thoroly tired of this place. The 
only fine thing here—and that, I admit, 
is very fine—are the moonlight nights, 
when the mountains and gulf are inde- 
scribably beautiful. In daylight all this 
is more commonplace and the outlines 
are less grandiose. But the worst of all 





1The son of Dr. Esprit Blanche. 
son were celebrated 


Both father and 
rench alienists. 
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is this Neapolitan population. It would 
be impossible for me to pass my life in 
the midst of such a people. 

I have not yet revisited. Pompeii. | 
am keeping that until I have done the 
islands and coasts of Naples. 

& 
Napies, August 13, 1840. 

I can’t stand Naples any longer. I 
was not well at all during our excur- 
sions, and now that I am back in this 
cursed city I am ill again. But I have 


the sea, where | go in swimming once 
or twice a day, and this is delightful. 
& 


Rome, Saturday, February 27, 1841. 

Coming home last night from a fancy 
dress ball at Delannoy’s, | struck my 
forehead against the big door of the 
Academy, which was only ajar. As it was 
two o'clock in the morning, and there 
was no light at the porter’s, I didn’t 
notice that the door was only partly 
open, and so rammed my head against it 
frightfully hard. In fact, the blow was 
so strong that the two persons who were 
with me thought that the bang against 
my head was the slam of the door, until I 
gave vent to a sudden cry of pain, which 
they heard as they went up the stairs. I 
was last, stopping behind to pay the cab. 
Then my head was bathed in cold water, 
I was put to bed, the doctor was sent 
for, | was kept on my couch a whole 
day, dieted, was somewhat delirious, and 
was given a hot foot bath the next 
morning. But now I feel all right 
again, 

od 
Rome, April 1, 1841. 

1 am working very hard. But I would 
like to work well and not simply hard. 
I am getting near the end of my mass, 
those at the Academy who have heard it 
are pleased with it. Now I am writing 
the credo, which I have kept for my last 
effort, hoping each day to gain a little 
more of the strength necessary to handle 
well the expression of such a subject. 
The transcription is progressing finely 
and is not giving me much trouble, 
which is a source of comfort to me, as 
you can well imagine. I am sure that 
your faithful heart will feel a little tre- 
molo the day my mass is given. I will 
hasten to write you how the affair goes 
off. Perhaps I can give you earlier news 
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and I am glad to be able to say that 
by telling you the result of the rehears- 
als. 

We have had. quite a scare from Paris, 
a report reaching here that the King had 
been assassinated, which—a trivial con- 
sequence, however—would have put a 
stop to the rendition of my mass. | 
trembled at the thought of what might 
happen if the King were killed. But it 
now appears that there was no ground 
for the rumor. 


Rome, April 6, 1841. 
This short note is to inform you that 
M. Ingres has made my portrait, which 
he is taking to my mother. He will 
speak to you about it and when he does 
so, please let him know that I have al- 
ready written you on the subject, for | 
want him to see that I am interested in 
the work. This will give him pleasure. 
He leaves the house at 4 this evening, 
and at 5.30 he takes the mail coach as it 
passes Pontemalle, to which point we 
are all going to accompany him. Today 
the Academy is like a funeral on account 
of his departure. 


Rome, May 22, 1841. 
My mother sends me news of M. 
Ingres. She met him at Paris. He has 
had the fever since his arrival. But he 
is better now. He has given hex his 
little portrait of me and she is enchanted 
with it. 


Frascati, Friday, October 1, 1841. 

I would be much obliged to you if 
you would send me by the coach driver, 
say, 10 piastres. We shall not get back 
to Rome before Tuesday evening, and 
I have calculated that we will be a little 
short in money to pay for our stay here. 
We brought with us enough for only 
eight or ten days and we will have been 
here thirteen. Put the money in a little 
box, well packed and sealed, and add, 
for still greater security, a written line, 
on the presentation of which I will pay 
the driver something. 

If by chanee you pass Via Gondolfi, 
No. 23, where is Mme. Pommiers’ corset 
manufactory, tell her, or send her word 
to that effect, in French, which of course 
give to Michel, that I will reach Rome 
Tuesday evening, and Wednesday morn- 
ing I will call on her in order to choose 
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another piano as good as the other one 
1 got there, for I cannot suffer any 
longer from the effect of that disaster to 
the Banco Rotto. 


Vienna, March 25, 1843. 

This morning was given at the Church 
of St. Charles a vocal mass of my com- 
position, written almost in the style of 
the Sistine Chapel. The execution was, 
on the whole, satisfactory. As regards 
its composition, I say nothing, so con- 
scious am I of the necessity of being 
much more competent than is my case 
before having the strength and the right 
to pass judgment on my own work. God 
grant that I may now be, as I trust I 
am, in the right and good road for the 
production of sacred music. 

I know not what will result for me 
from the musical path on which I have 
entered; whether | am worthy to be the 
organ of a kind of music in which I 
should be so happy to excel and whether 
my work will meet my most sincere and 
profound desires; for these desires are 
very grand and my aim is very high. 

Religious art, which has been neglect- 
ed for so many years in France, appeals 
only to reformers who are courageous 
and capable. Many will be capable. I 
am sure to be courageous, but I must 
second this courage with every possible 
aid, with researches and meditations. 

In the initiatory efforts of youth, I 
find that everything gives way before 
the single sentiment—enthusiasm. En- 
thusiasm is fine, but it is often mislead- 
ing when it comes before intelligence or 
subordinates intelligence to it. When it 
is made the basis, then there is no 
danger. Tho this does not necessarily 
mean that I think I have the first, I 
would like to have the second. To ob- 
tain it I would labor with a force for 
which a lifetime does not suffice. 

This is what my sojourn in Vienna 
has taught me, and if I should get noth- 
ing else from it but this conviction, I 
would have no cause to regret my hav- 
ing been deprived of six months of the 
dearest and sweetest existence—that of 
being near my good mother. May God 
make it possible for me some day to re- 
pay her for all the sacrifices of every 
— for us with which her life has been 

ed. 
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I know not what will be thought of 
or written about my work. If anything 
appears, complimentary or otherwise, | 
will send it to my mother; for I do not 
ask that the pill be sugar coated. In 
these matters it is not as in medicine. 
In our case we must swallow the thing 
in its natural state. It is a benefit, how- 
ever, when the dose is distilled by men 
of merit, and it is from men of this sort 
that I await an opinion, with impatience 
and anxiety. 

Js 


Paris, February 12, 1855. 

Tomorrow, Wednesday, you will have 
your piano. Now listen and promise to 
keep to yourself all that I am going to 
tell you. This piano will cost you 1,135 
francs, if you pay down; 1,170 francs if 
you pay later. The bill, however, will 
read 1,300 francs, the price you are 
supposed to pay. That’s the price every- 
body pays and Pleyel will not like it if 
you say the contrary. So now you 
understand what is expected of you. It 
is a fine piano. I will come and try it 
for you day after tomorrow (Thurs- 
day). 

+ Paris, 1856. 

Nobody could be kinder or more 
ready to anticipate my wishes than you 
are.. Of course, I accept the proposal to 
stand for the vacant seat, and as you are 
kind enough to offer to aid, there is 
ground for me to at least hope that my 
budding pretensions will be preserved 
from ridicule by my not receiving too 
bad a defeat; for it would be expecting 
too much to succeed the first time. 

I do not know exactly who my rivals 
are to be. I place myself quite in your 
hands for this maiden academic effort of 
mine, and however the election may go, 
I will always be under as much obliga- 
tion to you as tho I were to succeed, for 
your support of me has been as devoted 
as one could expect. 

The newspapers have not been of any 
help to me, for I have not asked them to 
do anything. If I did not know that 
you are busy from morning till night, I 
would have gone and got some hints 
from you as to what I should do. But 
it seems to me that my course is very 
simple. I shall send very soon my letter 
offering my candidature; and at the 
same time as this initial formality, I am 
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going to begin, in accordance with ad- 
vice which has been given me, a first 
series of general visits to all members 
of the Academy of Fine Arts. Then, 
when the Section of Music shall have 
presented its list, 1 will repeat my solic- 
iting importunities and will neglect noth- 
ing that will aid, in the eyes of my arbi- 
ters, the realization of my ambition. 
* 
Saint Croup, October 7, 1857. 

| am very eager and in great haste to 
shake your hand and return your kind 
visit paid me while I was in Passy. But 
how am I going to accomplish this? 
You are never at home. You tell me | 
must fasten you in your house by a fixed 
rendezvous ; that | must invite myself to 
dine with you. Now, my dear friend, as 
| am ordered to lead an absolutely quiet 
home life and prohibited from even 
thinking of dining out, which commands 
| myself am the first to approve of, and 
as, at the same time, I am very desirous 
of seeing you and chatting with you, 
which, I see, can be brought about only 
by our dining together—will you con- 
demn Bone to dine some day at your 
house alone with me? This I can do, 
but only on condition that you will tell 
nobody about it, as you will be the sole 
exception to a rule imposed by Dr. 
Blanche. There is nothing very recrea- 
tive about this plan which I propose to 
you, my dear friend. But I know you 
would grant me much more than this, if 
I were to ask it. So this is why, know- 
ing that I could ask more, I really ask 
less. Well, then, will you mention a day 
when you and your wife will have no- 
body but me at your table? and you will 
see me arrive with joy. Two lines only 
to Montretout, 25 Route Impériale, St. 
Cloud. 

as 
St. Remt-pe-Provence, March 25, 1863. 

Here I am and settled at last. My 
piano has just arrived from Nimes. The 
view from my window is splendid. 
There is nobody but myself in the house. 
This is absolute tranquillity. I would be 
ready to pass my life here if I had with 
me those whom I love. I can now well 
understand why Mistral prefers to re- 
main in this paradise of country life, 
and is not willing to exchange the riches 
of peace for the poverty and misery of 
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agitation. My window is wide open. 
The sky is azure. I hear only the coo- 
ing of pigeons in the courtyard. The 
silence of the cloister reigns. * Six weeks 
of this quietude and “Mireille” will be 
finished. This is a beautiful spot and 
as pure as Italy. It is the Italy of 
France and [| did well to pitch my tent 
here. 

& 

St. Remi, April 4, 1863. 

This region agrees with me in every 

respect. Here are tranquillity, health, 
natural beauty, sane ideas. Only good 
can come of this stay here. 

& 


Lonpon, Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 
ovember 8, 1872. 


I am told that elections for filling the 
chair of our colleague Carafa’ are to 
take place shortly. I cannot participate 
in them. But I suppose if I were there 
you might like to have my views on the 
subject; so I send them by letter. 

I am given to understand that you 
favor Bazin’ for the vacant seat. You 


may be sure that I am not going to try 


and lessen in your eyes the value of the 
claims on which Bazin bases his candi- 
dature. I do not think it generous or 
just to cast a shadow on the merits of 
one man in order to bring out in strong- 
er relief those of his neighbor and rival. 
So if I were where I could speak with 
you, I would say something of this sort: 

Bazin is a man of healthy, correct and 
sane traditions, and his talents for teach- 
ing are united with a grand honorability 
in the performance of the duties at- 
tached to his functions. But I do not 
think he possesses the poetic elements 
which constitute a high level in art, and 
which, tho they may not attain the de- 
gree of genius, at least make it possible 
for him who feels them to reach a con- 
spicuous place in his art. Bazin will 
not advance the music of his time by one 
step. This is my conscientious opinion 
of him. 

The man whom I would support if I 
were present at the election would be 
Reyer,’ who, to my mind, is endowed. 
He has the poet in him and his works 


*Carafa da Colobamo 
composer of Italian ori 





(1785-1872), the 

0 n and aut 

of “Solitaire,” “Masariello,” etc. 
*French composer and professor at the Paris Con-. 

servatory (1816-78), was chosen Carafa’s successor. 
‘Reyer (1823-1904) was not elected until 1876. 


French 
or of the operas 
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are stamped with imagination, and often 
with inspiration. His entrance into the 
Academy would be in line with the 
musical movement of our time and with 
its lyrical and dramatic tendencies. 

Such is my honest view of the situa- 
tion. You must excuse me for having 
sent it to you. I shall be glad if it helps 
my candidate. 

& 
St. Croup, October 3, 1878. 

You may well guess what must be at 
this moment the existence of your old 
son that he hasn’t the time to go and 
shake hands with you. But I am really 
condemned to hard labor. I haven’t a 
minute free because of this terrible 
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“Polyeucte,” which is going to be given 
on Monday, with its rehearsals, its sup- 
pressions, its patchings up, its resolings 
and its strengthening in general. Then, 
too, there is my correspondence, which 
is so tiring and disheartening; unan- 
swered letters by the hundreds. I get no 
sleep. I am fagged out, and to complete 
my misery, I have been suffering terri- 
bly for the past ten days from an abom- 
inable inflammation of the congested 
salival gland, which makes it impossible 
for me to see what is going on around 
me. When these attacks come on, in the 
parotid, in the eye, in the temple—the 
pain nearly sets me crazy. In a word, 
it is horrible. 


The Message of Socialism to Collegians 


BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


[The following article by the author of “Manassas,” “The 


ing,” “The Jungle,” etc., 
Oakland, Cal. 


was first delivered as an address before the 
In view of the recent election of a Socialist administration at Milwaukee 


Journal of Arthur Sterl- 
Ruskin Club, of 


there will doubtless be a revival of socialistic discussion thruout the country.—EprrTor. ] 


HERE is a certain sense of the 
T relationship which all of us have 
to life which comes over us at 

We have not created our own 
life; it is a thing which has been handed 
down to us, which has been made what 
it is by the efforts of countless genera- 


tines. 


tions of other people. For instance, the 
beautiful bodies which we possess, with 
their wonderful powers; we know that 
they are the product of age-long strug- 
gle on the part of our ancestors, from 
whom we inherit our faculties—which 
just at present it seems to me we are 
squandering. Our civilization is giving 
way, I think, to disease, to alcohol and 
drugs, and it seems to. me that thru them 
we are losing possession of our heritage. 
It seems to me that the basis of true 
morality is a sense of the sacredness of 
the powers which have been handed 
dowrr to us; the obligation which rests 
upon us to transmit them to future 
generations, to leave the world stronger 
and the race better than’ we found it. 
This is a feeling which should come to 
intellectual people, I think even more 
than to others, because this truth is so 


much more obvious of _ intellectua! 
things. We must acknowledge that 
comparatively few of our ideas are of 
our own creation; they are the result of 
the efforts and sacrifices of other people. 
It is our duty, in the first place, to find 
out what makes for human welfare; and 
in the second place, when we have made 
up our minds to that, to live this truth, 
to live it at the highest potentiality of 
which we are capable. 

When you go out into the world you 
will find a commercial civilization; a 
civilization in which the morality is not 
the morality of the student—the ideal of 
devotion to truth for its own sake. The 
ideal is the ideal of the trader. Men are 
driven by economic conditions to make 
money, and they have to make it from 
each other; and they have to struggle 
against each other—they have to keep 
each other in ignorance—they have to 
deceive each other. ‘The highest success 
becomes the success’ which is founded 
upon deception and concealment and 
fraud. You all have sometimes talked 
with people who have things to sell; you 
know how much respect for truth they 
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have. A man has a horse to sell; he 
does not care anything about the scien- 
tific facts in the case; about the age and 
condition of the horse; he is interested 
only in the price which he can get you 
to pay for the horse. And if you apply 
that test to any rank, or grade, or sta- 
tion, or class, in our society, you will 
find that all its ideals are based upon this 
morality of the trader. 

There is this, however, that you can 
say about the trader: He is at least a 
wide-awake man. Competition keeps 
him on the alert. But as that process 
goes on, some of the traders become 
successful and combine, and then you 
have the theatrical trust, or the steel 
trust, or the associated press, or an 
association of professional men of one 
class or another ; and then you exchange 
the morality of the trader, and get the 
morality of the vested interest. This is 
a still less pleasant state of things; for 
here progress is entirely arrested. All 
that the man who represents vested in- 
terests wants is to be let alone. He is 
not interested in new spiritual experi- 
ences nor in revolutionary movements ; 
vital religions, arts, or politics, or any- 
thing else; all he wants is to be let alone 
—so that he can continue to pay divi- 
dends. 

It has been my fortune to study the 
vested interest rather intimately, and 
everywhere I have found it the chief— 
I am tempted to say the only—corrupt- 
ing force in the community. It does not 
matter whether it is a great corporation, 
extending over the whole country, or 
simply a small lumber organization in 
the back woods; you will find it the cor- 
rupting force. These interests are en- 
gaged in keeping down labor, in work- 
ing women and children, in buying up 
and debauching our political parties, our 
courts and our legislatures. In every 
city you will find them in league with 
the different forms of vice, with the 
liquor and the gambling interests—a 
combination for the protection of vested 
interests; and everywhere you will find 
that all these vested interests want is to 
be let alone. They are perfectly con- 
tent with the world as it is. And of 
course this is absolutely foreign to the 
spirit of the truth seeker; for the man 
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who seeks the truth and loves it for its 
own sake knows that it is a progressive 
thing. What is truth one day, tomorrow 
is a commonplace, and the next day it is 
a subterfuge. Truth is something that 
must grow, and the truth seeker a man 
who must work. And he is everywhere 
in eternal and deadly conflict with vested 
interests. 

As I say, all that I ask of any student 
is that he seek the truth in his own de- 
partment, whatever it may be; and that 
he try to apply it; that he watch out for 
the enemies of that truth, and when he 
sees an enemy hit it. I can say that 
there is scarcely a profession or impor- 
tant occupation in this country in which 
I have not talked with men who went to 
their work with that ideal, went to it 
with no idea of what they were going to 
find, but simply intending to do right, 
to watch out for the enemy and hit it; 
and every time the progress of those 
men has been thru all kinds of reform 
organizations into the revolutionary 
Socialist movement. And this is simply 
because of the fact that, everywhere and 
in every form of its activity, the vested 
interest is eternally and necessarily hos- 
tile to the progress of truth and to the 
search for the real good of humanity. 
Of course, a man can find perhaps a 
little corner of the world in which he 
can fill some obscure situation without 
getting into trouble. There are all 
grades of ‘truth, and some truths are 
more important than others. It is a 
truth, for instance, that a certain num- 
ber of lines in Shakespeare’s poems have 
what are called feminine endings; and 
if a man devotes his time to counting 
these endings and teaching boys and 
girls how many there are, it is possible 
for such a man to live and do his work 
without getting into conflict with the 
System. I remember I was once in a 
class taught by a professor who has 
always been to me a perfect illustration 
of this academic ideal. In one of our 
lessons we came to Byron’s oft quoted 
line, “There let him lay.” The: pro- 


fessor remarked: “I have an impression 
that somewhere in Shelley’s poetry the 
same blunder has been made, and I have 
some time thought that when I had the 
time I would read his poems over and 























try to find the blunder.” Imagine a man 
who can read “The Skylark” and look 
for “There let him lay”! 

Of course, I assume that young men 
who propose to seek truth and live it are 
men of vital impulse; men who want 
real truth, truth that counts; and who 
when they labor for human welfare 
want the welfare to be of some real 
nature. And of course, to a man of that 
sort, the academic attitude is impossible. 

Let us suppose that this man we are 
talking about is going to be a lawyer, 
and resolves that he will work for jus- 
tice in the world. He leaves college and 
he goes to practise law. I happen to 
have been favored with the acquaintance 
of a lawyer in New York, one of the 
half dozen of the highest paid corpora- 
tion lawyers in the United States. He 
has recently become a member of the 
Supreme Court of one of our Eastern 
States. I went to ask him some ques- 
tions, and very much to my surprise I 
found that he was willing to talk to me 
freely. I have sat in his library with 
him many a time, and listened to him 
unfold to me the career of a lawyer. 
When he was a young man he had a 
number of cases in a downtown civil 
court, and he always lost these cases. 
One day a greasy individual entered his 
office and proposed to go into partner- 
ship with this young man, saying: “If 
you will take me into partnership, you 
will win where you are now losing your 
cases.” He was “in” with the political 
boss of that district. Then he told me 
the experience of a relative of his who 
had recently become counsel for a great 
railroad. He was sent for by the law- 
yer, who had a certain damage case in 
charge, and during the interview this man 
opened a drawer in his desk and took 
out a list of the Supreme Court judges 
‘of New York State. In front of the 
names of six or eight of these judges 
were crosses. “Take this list,” he said, 
“and bring the suit in any one of these 
courts. These are our judges.” 

Another case: An intimate friend of 
his, one of the best known lawyers in 
New York City, had recently gone down 
to Trenton, N. J., when the Legislature 
was considering a bill which affected the 
Standard Oil Company and its railroads. 
He had, to my friend’s positive knowl- 
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edge, carried with him $50,000 in green- 
backs. My friend said: “Why are you 
taking all that money?” The lawyer 
smiled and said: “How do you know 
but that I may have to pay for my 
lunch?” A good story, but the point is, 
see how it opens up the situation of our 
young lawyer! 

But, you say, that is rascality which 
any honest man would pass by. I grant 
you that. Assuming that he has nothing 
to do with such things, what is the great 
mass of legal cases that will come to. 
him. It will be somebody who is trying 
to get some money out of somebody else. 
And will the lawyer now be permitted to 
consider the truth? Will he dare to sug- 
gest to the client that he should consider 
the truth? It is recognized as legal 


‘ethics that a lawyer is to get for his 


client the best that he can; that is, that 
the lawyer is to go by the ethics of the 
trader and not by the ethics of the truth 
seeker. 

Or let us assume that a man becomes 
a doctor. You will say that surely the 
medical profession is exempt. Many 
doctors have told me of the conditions 
they have found. Some physicians are 
popular with the rich; they go into soci- 
ety and they cultivate the favor of 
“influential” people. They put forward 
ideas which please the rich and they 
make themselves agreeable. I know of 
one such doctor who owns a medical 
journal, and hires a couple of other men 
to write articles which have made him a 
reputation all over the country. And in 
every city there are groups of men of 
that sort who control medical opinion 
and are hostile to all advances. All in- 
telligent physicians of the present time 
know that the practice of giving abun- 
dant drugs is wrong and utterly futile; 
that the thing to do is to tell people that 
they cannot be well so long as they live 
the luxurious and idle lives they live. 
But what kind of a reputation would a 
doctor make who told his wealthy and 
self-indulgent patients to go out and do 
some honest work. 

Or let us assume that a man goes into 
journalism. He will find that the pro- 
fession of journalism hardly exists. No 
newspaper can live without the adver- 
tisements of department stores, the 


advertisements of whiskies and. tobaccos, 
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and the public advertisements which are 
under the control of the political ma- 
chines. Most of our newspapers are 
owned by millionaires or controlled by 
vested interests. I do not know how it 
is out in the West, but I can say that 
there is not a newspaper in New York 
which is not owned by a millionaire, and 
which is not controlled by that million- 
aire for the millionaire’s own interest. 
One newspaper has a list of two or three 
hundred men which is in the drawer of 
every man who edits copy for that news- 
paper; and about these two or three 
hundred men nothing unpleasant is al- 
lowed to get into print. On the other 
hand, many of the things which they 
print about people who do not happen to 
be on the list are things which no truth- 
telling journalist would write. 

Now, as I say, this is the condition, 
and it is called “conservatism.” The 
medical man is conservative; the lawyer 
is conservative; the editor is conserva- 
tive; the politician is conservative. 


What that means is that he is conserving 
vested interests and invested securities ; 
and that he is opposed to any activity, 


political, or social, or intellectual, or 
spiritual, or whatever it may be, which 
in any way threatens to disturb the con- 
tentment of people with the régime of 
the vested interest. 

I say, let the young man only go out 
into life with the ideal of truth, and try 
to apply it. I have in mind a man who 
started out as a settlement worker. He 
was at the head of the city bureau for 
the distribution of relief in the Chicago 
stockyards. There was an epidemic of 
sickness among the people and he started 
out to find the cause of it. He found 
that in half a dozen houses the sewers 
backed up into Halstead street. He went 
to the Board of Health. They promised 
to investigate and attend to. the matter ; 
but nothing was done. Then he found 
out that these tenements were owned by 
the Democratic boss of the district. He 
then went to other authorities, but still 
nothing was done. He finally went to 
the Mayor— Mayor Harrison — who 
promised to attend to it; but time went 
by and still nothing was done. In the 
meantime this young man was studying 
out for his own life the ideal of truth 
and. human welfare; and at last he went 
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to see Mayor Harrison again and said: 
“T want to ask you an honest question— 
I want to know just how far you intend 
to go in the remedying of these condi- 
tions in Tom Carey’s tenements on Hal- 
stead street?’ And the Mayor an- 
swered: “I intend to go just exactly so 
far as the business interests of Chicago 
will permit.” Now, young college men 
going out into the world, you will find 
that you can go, in your efforts for truth 
and human welfare, just exactly so far 
as the business interests of your employ- 
ers will permit. These business interests 
will permit you to deal in all kinds of 
superficialities and in all kinds of shams 
and fine speeches; you can get up in 
church meetings and talk about your liv- 
ing for humanity; but when you come 
up against the grim economic fact, when 
you propose to do anything real and 
vital, anything which runs counter to 
the stream of profits, there you will find 
that you are stopped. If you are in a 
university which is dependent upon pri- 
vate endowments for the salaries of its 
professors, you will find that it is not 
good form for you to tell the truth about 
the political activities of the persons who 
contribute the endowments. If you are 
in a State university whose chancellor 
has to go once a year to the politicians 
for the voting of funds, you will find 
that it is considered !good form to be 
conservative as regards the politics of 
that particular community. 

One of the most interesting experi- 
ences of my life was a day that I spent 
with Judge Lindsay in Denver. Judge 
Lindsay was a man who loved “kids.” 
He liked to take little street urchins and 
pat them on the head, and make them 
stop smoking cigarets, and tell him 
their troubles; and he observed that lots 
of those kids who came up to the police 
court in Denver were comparatively 
harmless boys, who had been cutting up 
pranks of one sort or another; but when 
they were sent to the penitentiary they 
always turned out criminals. So he had 
organized a juvenile court, and he set to 
work with no purpose in the world but 
to help those kids. You would think 
that to help kids was certainly a harm 
less kind of occupation; but then he 
found that these kids were being de- 
bauched by wine rooms, so he tried to 
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stop the wine rooms. He went to the 
Police Commissioners, but nothing was 
done. Then he went to the Mayor, but 
still nothing was done. Then he went 
to the Mayor’s boss. And finally he 
struck the president of the Telephone 
Trust, who had furnished the money for 
the boss. When he got thru with that— 
being hardly able to believe what it 
proved—he went back and tried it again. 
There was a young girl who was arrest- 
ed for not being in school—a truancy 
case. She was only twelve or thirteen 
years old. Lindsay found that she was 
working in a laundry—working thirteen 
hours a day; the law permitted her to 
work eight. Lindsay went over that 
case. I do not suppose he struck the 
president of the Telephone Trust—prob- 
ably the president of the Laundry Trust 
that time. 
that the law could not be enforced. 
Then, too, he found that the reason this 
thirteen-year-old girl had to work in a 
laundry was that her father had been 
killed in Guggenheim’s smelter works. 

“Didn’t you get any damages?” he 
asked the mother. 

“The railroad paid us $200,” she re- 
plied. 

“What did the railroad have to do 
with it? I thought that he was killed in 
the smelter works.” 

“He was, but the railroad paid the 
money.” 

“How was that?” 

“I don’t know; he always got his 
money from the railroad.” 

And then Lindsay investigated and 
found that some philanthropists of Colo- 
rado had forced the Legislature of Colo- 
rado to pass a law prohibiting men from 
working at certain dangerous trades 
more than ten hours a day, and among 
these trades was that of smelters. So 
Senator Guggenheim had _ had his 
smelter transferred to the payroll of the 
railroads, and they went on working in 
the smelters overtime! So Judge Lindsay 
found himself in trouble with all the 
corporations in the State—with the 
Smelter Trust, and the railroads, and 
the mine managers’ association, and the 
public service corporations of Denver. 
But Judge Lindsay is a fighter, and he 
went to the newspapers ; and the result is 
that this little man is now fighting the 
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But at any rate, he found’ 
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whole system of vested interests in 
Colorado—simply because he wanted to 
keep the people from corrupting his 
kids! 

So far as a living is concerned, the 
college man in our community is gener- 
ally safe. If he saves himself from the 
grosser forms of dissipation he can al- 
ways earn money in one way or another. 
So this situation does not come home to 
him with so much poignancy. But the 
thing that he must ask himself is, Who 
it is that furnishes the wealth that con- 
stitutes the dividends upon the vested 
securities? It is the vast mass of the 
producers of the land, the men, women 
and children who work upon a competi- 
tive wage and who get a bare living out 
of life. They furnish all the profits. 
These people are in the pit—they have 
not been given college educations. They 
have the sense of injustice, but they are 
unorganized and untaught—they do not 
know what to do, or how to set about it. 
That, at any rate, is the way the college 
man feels about it at first. But in time 
he comes’ to the discovery that these 
people whom he supposed were helpless 
have had the courage and persistence to 
go ahead at the task of organizing them- 
selves, of founding their own publishing 
houses, newspapers and magazines, of 
developing a propaganda and a moral 
sentiment—undertaking this tremendous 
fight to deliver themselves from the 
chains of wage slavery and the servitude 
of vested interests. They are doing it, 
they will continue to do it—all alone if 
they have to—but they need the help of 
educated men. The college man who 
goes out into the world and seeks the 
truth—who faces the facts and keeps 
himself in the vital current of affairs— 
will come sooner or later to a knowledge 
of this movement and the duty which he 
owes to it. He will have to sacrifice his 
dreams of wealth; he will have to sacri- 
fice fame; he will have to give up his 
idea of being recognized as an eminent 
citizen and a leader of public opinion. 
He will not be invited to address large 
bodies of prominent citizens, and the 
newspapers will not report his speeches 
at length. He will find the whole body 
of conservatism, so called, most bitterly 
opposed to him. He will find himself 
maligned. He will find that he has to 
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face ridicule and loneliness—the path is 
not quite so lonely now as it was a few 
years ago, but it is not “the primrose 
path of dalliance.” Whether for a law- 
yer, or for a doctor, or for a college 
professor, it is the path of struggle; but 
it is also the path of duty and the path 
which brings -to a man the sense of 
power and righteousness which is the 
best thing that life has to offer to a man. 

On the other hand, he may choose the 
easy way. He may become the legal 
representative of some large corporation. 
He may be sent to the legislature; he 
may become a judge, a great thinker. 
He will then be often called upon to 
speak; and the newspapers will report 
his speeches. But all this time the work- 
ing class will continue to organize itself ; 
this great ideal of Brotherhood will con- 
tinue to arise and develop; and the man 
will find that all the world is sweeping 
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by him and leaving him—with all his 
money, and his respectability, and his 
comfortable home, and his prosperous 
children—leaving him behind in all intel- 
lectual and spiritual ways. 

If you choose the pathway of the 
truth you may have to wait a long time 
for your reward. You may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that your chil- 
dren will live to enjoy it—and if you 
take fairly good care of your health you 
may live to enjoy it yourselves. But in 
any case, you will have lived for the 
welfare of humanity, and your life will 
not be a failure. If you build your 
hopes upon humanity you are building 
upon the rock. The rule of the vested 
interest in this republic cannot last for- 
ever, and sooner or later those who toil 
for justice and human welfare will be- 
hold the breaking of the mighty dawn. 


Epce Moor, Det. 


Her Chinese Husband 


BY SUI SIN FAR 


WOULD like to write,” said the 
White Woman, “some reminis- 
cences of my Chinese husband. 


“a 


“Do,” I urged. 

So she wrote: 

Now, that Liu Kanghi is no longer 
with me, I feel that it will ease my heart 
to record some memories of him, if I 


can. The task, tho calling to me, is not 
an easy one. So throng to my mind the 
invincible proofs of his love for me, the 
things he has said and done. My mem- 
ories of him are so vivid and pertina- 
cious, my thoughts of him so tender. 

To my Chinese husband I conld go 
with all my little troubles and perplex- 
ities ; he would smooth them out; to him 
I could talk as women love to do at 
times, of the past and the future, the 
mysteries of religion, or life, of death. 
He was not above discussing such things 
with me. With him I was never strange 
or embarrassed. My Chinese husband 
was simple in his tastes. He liked to 
hear a good story, and tho unlearned in 
a sense, could discriminate between the 


good and the bad in literature. This 
came of his Chinese education. He told 
me one day that he thought the stories 
in the Bible were more like Chinese than 
American stories, and added: “If you 
had not told me what you have about 
the Bible I should say that it was com- 
posed by the Chinese.” Music had a 
soothing tho not a deep influence over 
him. It could not sway his mind, but he 
enjoyed it just as he did a beautiful pic- 
ture. Because I was interested in fancy 
work, so also was he. I can see his face, 
looking so grave and concerned, because 
one day I spilt some ink on a piece of 
embroidery I was working. If he came 
home in the evenings and found me tired 
and out of sorts, he would cook the din- 
ner himself, and go about it in such a 
way that I felt that he rather enjoyed 
showing off his skill as a cook. The 
next evening, if he found everything 
ready, he would humorously declare 
himself much disappointed that I was so 
exceedingly well. 

At such times a grey memory of 








James Carson would arise. How his cold 
anger and contempt as exhibited on like 
occasions had shriveled me up in the 
long ago. And then I would fall to mus- 
ing on the difference between the two 
men as lovers and husbands. 

James Carson had been much more of 
an ardent lover than ever had been Liu 
Kanghi. Indeed, it was his passion, real 
or feigned, which had carried me off my 
feet. When wooing, he had constantly 
reproached me with being cold, unfeel- 
ing, a marble statue, and so forth; and 
I, poor, ignorant little girl, would won- 
der how it was I appeared so when [| 
felt so differently. For I had given 
James Carson my first love. Upon him, 
my life had been concentrated as it had 
never been concentrated upon any other. 
Yet. , 

There was nothing feigned about my 
Chinese husband. Simple and sincere as 
he was before marriage, so was he after- 
ward. As my union with James Carson 
had meant misery, bitterness and nar- 
rowness, so my union with Liu Kanghi 
meant, on the whole, happiness, health 
and development. Yet the former, ac- 
cording to American ideas, had been an 
educated and broadminded man; the 
other, just an ordinary Chinaman. 

But the ordinary Chinaman that I 
would show to you was the sort of man 
that children, birds, animals, and some 
women, love. Every morning he would 
go to the window and call to his pigeons, 
and they would flock around him, hear- 
ing and responding to his whistling and 
cooing. The rooms we lived in had been 
his rooms ever since he had come to 
America. They were above his store and 
large and cool. The furniture had been 
brought from China, but there was noth- 
ing of tinsel about it. Dark wood, al- 
most black, carved and antique; some of 
the pieces set with mother of pearl. On 
one side, against the wall of the inner 
room, stood a case of books and an an- 
cestral tablet. I have seen Liu Kanghi 
touch the tablet with reverence; but the 
faith of his fathers was not strong 
enough to cause him to bow before it. 
The elegant simplicity of these rooms 
had surprised me much when I was first 
taken to them. . I looked at him then, 
standing for a moment by the window, 
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can politics with his countrymen, and oc- 
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a solitary pigeon peeking in at him, per- 
haps wondering who it was that had 
come to divert from her friend’s atten- 
tion. So had he lived since he had come 
to this country—quietly and undisturbed 
—from twenty years of age to twenty- 
five. I felt myself an intruder. A feel- 
ing of pity for the boy—for such he 
seemed in his enthusiasm—arose in my 
breast. Why had I come to confuse his 
calm? Was it ordained, as he declared. 

My little girl loved him better than 
she loved me. He took great pleasure in 
playing ‘with her, curling her hair over 
his fingers, tying her sash, and all the 
simple tasks from which so many men 
turn aside. 

Once the baby got hold of a set rat 
trap and was holding it in such a way 
that the slightest move would have re- 
leased the spring and plunged the cruel 
steel into her tender arm. Strange coin- 
cidence! both Kanghi’s eyes and mine 
beheld her thus at the same moment. | 
stood transfixed with horror. Kanghi 
quietly went up to the child and took 
from her the trap. Then he asked me 
to release his hand. I almost fainted 
when I saw it. “It was the only way,” 
said he. We had to send for the doctor, 
and even as it was, came very near hav- 
ing a case of blood poisoning. 

I have heard people say that he was a 
keen business man—this Liu Kangh, 
and I imagine that he was. I did not, 
however, discuss his business with him. 
He never seemed to have any desire to 
talk over sales and figures with me, and 
I’m sure I had not. I went down to his 
store occasionally. All I was intereste:! 
in were the pretty things, and the women 
who would come in and jest with him. 
He could jest, too. Of course, the 
women did not know that I was his wife. 
Once a woman in rich clothes gave him 
her card and asked him to call upon her. 
He handed me the card after she left. 
I tore it up. He took these things as a 
matter of course and was not affected 
by them. “They are a part of Chinatown 
life,” he explained. 

He was a member of the Reform Club, 
a Chinese social club and the Chinese 
Board of Trade. He liked to discuss 
business afairs and Chinese and Ameri- 
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casionally enjoyed an evening away from 
me. But I never needed to worry over 
him, 

He had his littlenesses as well as his 
bignesses—had Liu Kanghi. For in- 
stance, he thought he knew better about 
what was good for my health, and other 
things, purely personal, than I did my- 
self, and if my ideas opposed or did not 
tally with his, he would very vigorously 
denounce what he called “the foolishness 
of women.” .If he admired a certain 
dress, he would have me wear it on 
every occasion possible, and did not seem 
to be able to understand that it was not 
always fit. “Wear the dress with tne 
silver lines,” he said, authoritatively, to 
me one day. I was attired for going out, 
but not as he wished to see me. I an- 
swered that the dress with the silver 
lines was not suitable for a long and 
dusty ride on an open car. “Never 
mind,” said he, “whether it is suitable 
or not. I wish you to wear it.” “All 
right,” I said, “I will wear it, but I will 
stay at home.” I stayed at home, and 
so did he. 

At another time he reproved me for 


certain opinions I had exprest in the 
presence of two visiting countrymen. 
“You should not talk like that,” he said. 
“They will think you are a bad woman.” 

My white blood rose at that, and I 
answered him in a way which grieves me 


to remember. For Kanghi had never 
meant to insult or hurt me. Imperious 
by nature, he often spoke before he 
thought—and he was so boyishly anxious 
for me to appear in the best light pos- 
sible before his own people. 

There were other things, too: a sort 
of childish jealousy and suspicion which 
it was difficult to allay. But a woman 
can forgive much to a man, the sincer- 
ity and strength of whose love, makes 
her own, tho true, seem slight and mean. 

Yes, life with Liu Kanghi was not en- 
tirely without its trials and tribulations. 
There was the continual uncertainty 
during the first year about his own life 
here in America, the constant irritation 
caused by the assumption of the white 
men that a white woman does not love 
her Chinese husband, and their actions 
accordingly, also sneers and offensive 
remarks. 

Sometimes Kanghi would talk about 
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returning to China. The thought filled 
me with horror. I had heard the wives 
of Chinese talk about secondary wives. 
One afternoon, the cousin of Liu Kang- 
hi, with whom I had once lived, came to 
see me, and showed me a letter which she 
had received from a little Chinese gir! 
who had been born and brought up in 
America until the age of ten. The last 
paragraph in the letter read: “Emma and 
I are very sad and wish we were back in 
America.” Kanghi’s cousin explained 
that the father of the little girls, hav- 
ing no sons, had taken to himself an- 
other wife and the new wife lived with 
the little girls and their mother. 

That was before my little boy was 
born. That evening I told Kanghi that 
he need never expect me to accompany 
him to China. 

“Very well,” said he, soothingly, “We 
will neither of us go.” 

“You see,” I began, sobbing hyster- 
ically, “I look upon you as belonging to 
me.” 

He wouldn’t let me say more. After 
a while he said: “In China, it is true a 
man may and occasionally does take a 
secondary wife; but that custom is cus- 
tom, not only because sons are denied 
to the first wife, but because the first 
wife is selected by parents and guard- 
ians before a man is hardly a man. If 
a Chinese man marries for love, his life 
is a filled up cup, and he wants no sec- 
ondary wife not even for sake of a son. 
Take, for example, me, your great hus- 
band.” 

I sometimes commented upon his boy- 
ish ways and appearance, which was the 
reason why, when he was in high spirits, 
he would call himself my “great hus- 
band.” He was not boyish always. I 
have seen him, when shouldering the 
troubles of kin folk, the quarrels of his 
clan, and other responsibilities, acting 
and looking like a man of twice his years. 

Among his friends was one more dis- 
tinguished in many respects than most. 
He came often to the house and I got to 
know him well. He was in love with a 
half white, half Chinese girl who was a 
friend of mine, and they might have been 
happy. But he had been married on the 
day he left China. The girl had certain- 
ly been great friends with him in her 
own half Chinese, half American style, 
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and he was very indignant over his re- 
fusal. “It is different with you from 
what it would be with an American girl,” 
said he. “You are Chinese yourself and 
would be recognized as my wife in 
China.” This man was reputed a scholar 
among the Chinese, yet his wife, from 
whom he had been absent nearly fifteen 
years, could neither read nor write. 

But for all these strange marriage cus- 
toms of my husband’s people, I looked 
upon them as far more moral in their 
lives than the majority of Americans. I 
exprest myself thus to Liu Kanghi, and 
he replied: “The American people think 
higher. If only more of them lived up 
to what they thought, the Chinese would 
not be so confused in trying to follow 
their leadership.” 

If ever a man rejoiced over the birth 
of his child it was Liu Kanghi. The boy 
was born with a veil over his face, “A 
prophet,” cried the old mulatto Jewess 
who nursed me, “A prophet has come 
into the world.” She told this to his 
father when he came to look upon him, 
and he replied, as he slipped over my 


middle finger a ring set with one large 
pear!, “He is my son; that is all I care 


about.” But he was so glad, and there 
was feasting and rejoicing with his 
Chinese friends for over two weeks. He 
came in one evening and found me 
weeping over my poor little boy. I shall 
never forget the expression on his face. 
“Oh, shame!” said he, softly, drawing 
my head down to his shoulder, “What 
is there to weep about? The child is 
beautiful. The feeling heart, the under- 
standing mind is his. He will be a great 
writer. More than that; he will be proud 
that he is of Chinese blood ; he will fear 
none, and after him, the name of half 
Chinese, will no longer be one of con- 
tempt.” 

Kanghi, in his boyhood, had attended 
a schoofin Hong Kong. There he had 
learned English and made the acquaint- 
ance of several half Chinese, half Eng- 
lish lads. “They were the brightest of 
all,” he told me, “but they were low in 
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the eyes of the Chinese, because they 
were ashamed of their Chinese blood and 
ignored it.” 

His theory, therefore, was that if his 
own son was brought up to be proud 
instead of ashamed of his Chinese strain, 
he would become a great man. 

Perhaps he was right; but he could 
not see, as I, an American woman, could 
the conflict before our boy. 

After the little Kanghi had passed his 
first month and we had found a good 
woman to look after him, his father be- 
gan to take me out more than I had ever 
been before, and then began the most 
enjoyable period of my life. We dined 
often at a Chinese restaurant kept by a 
friend of his, and afterward attended 
theaters, concerts and other places of en- 
tertainment. We frequently met Ameri- 
cans with whom he had become ac- 
quainted thru business and he would in- 
troduce them with great pride in me 
shining in his eyes. The little jealous- 
ies and suspicions of the first year 
seemed no longer to irritate him, and tho 
I had still cause to shrink from the gaze 
of strangers, I knew that my Chinese 
husband was for several years a very 
happy man. 

Now, I have come to the end. He left 
home one morning, followed to the gate 
by the little girl and boy. We had moved 
to a cottage in the suburbs. 

“Bring me a red ball,” pleaded the lit- 
tle girl, “And me, too,” cried the little 
boy. 

“All right, chickens,” he responded, 
waving his hand to them as he went 
down the road. 

He was brought home at night, shot 
thru the head. There are some Chinese, 
just as there are some Americans, who 
are opposed to all progress, and who 
hate with a b‘tter hatred all those who 
would enlighten or be enlightened. 

But that I have not the heart to dwell 
upon. I can only remember that when 
they brought my Chinese husband home, 
there were two red balls in his pocket. 
Such was Liu Kanghi—a man. 

Roston, Mass. 
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Al Fresco Fiction 


We devoutly believe in observing the 
proprieties of the seasons, even in our 
reading. Publishers do not furnish us 
with roast-beef fiction in hot summer 
weather, but with tinkling fluid ro- 
mances, any one of which trickles cool- 
ly off our minds or soothes us into peace- 
ful enjoyment of our shady porch cor- 
ner, These eleven stories are hammock 
fiction, to be read lightly, forgotten easi- 
ly, or remembered pleasantly. 

The Girl from His Town’ tells of a 
rich young American who goes to Eng- 
land and appears before the ladies of the 
land with a generous hand upon his 
heart and a careless one upon his pocket- 
book. He is waylaid for a time by a 
duchess, whom the wide-eyed author de- 
scribes as “beautiful and unscrupulous,” 
but he eventually falls in love with a 
Gaiety Theater star, who proves to hail 
from his town. This girl’s tendency to 
faint without provocation, a_ certain 
ethereal limpness about her, combined 
with much temperamental perversity, 
gives the story a rainbow halo of senti- 
mentality. This is, on second thoughts, 
rather less a hammock novel than a 
romance for the motorist; for characters 
who seem about to become significant 
flit past us in a blur of incompleteness 
that leaves us gasping. 

In olden days, when story writers told 
tales of the high-born prince who loved 
and wedded the low-born maid, we had 
the happy thought that virtue and beau- 
ty have their own reward. But modern 
versions of this story have added. wealth 
to the maid; instead of being a goose 
girl, she is an American heiress, while 
the erstwhile heroic prince is merely a 
penurious nobleman, bent upon filling his 
family coffers. This tale of The Duke’s 
Price’ is, in fine, a polished newspaper 
story of an international marriage in 


“THE Gr rromM His Town. 
Indianapolis: The 
THe Duke's 
Brown. Boston and 

Co. $1.50. 
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By Marie Van Vorst. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Price. By Demetra and Kenneth: 

New York: Houghton Mifflin 


which the impoverished and titled hus- 
band develops a sense of self-respect 
and refuses to accept money from his 
wealthy American wife. Had Mrs. 
Humphry Ward collaborated with these 
two authors we should have had a sky- 
blue divorce suit for a finale, but as it is 
the story lapses into the older, happier 
strain. 

It is a surprise to have such an au- 
thor as Mr. McCutcheon betray the con- 
fidence of his readers. We have learned 
to expect his monotonous smart set at- 
mosphere, but hitherto he has’ embel- 
lished it with the hairbreadth escapes of 
his heroes and heroines from dragon ad- 
ventures. We have an Et tu Brute re- 
proach for him when we discover that in 
this account of The Butterfly Man’ he has 
stung us with a moral. The story is of 
a wicked and selfish young man who 
grows into a fat parasite nibbling at the 
purses of his friends and the hearts of 
debutantes. The victims finaily turn and 
rend him. He retires into ungracious 
mediocrity, where he leads the unevent- 
ful life of a clerk. Mr. McCutcheon is 
catching the muck-raking fever some- 
what late. 

A book is often at the mercy of its title. 
but fortunately few suffer from both 
their titles and their bindings. At any 
rate, neither should be so self-revelatory 
as these are. Knowing our author of 
old we comprehend the significance of 
Snow-Fire* at once, and con the words 
like a Mother Goose alphabet : 


Snow stands for Russia and high court life. 
Fire stands for the ladies and gentlemen 
who love the wrong people. 


But, title apart, the cover design would 
tell the tale. <A stalactite fornTation of 
snow dripping down over a dark green 
background with licking flames leaping 
up from below foreshadows a story of 
hysteric love in a wintry land. 

Kilmeny of the Orchard’ on the con- 


Tue ‘Bu TTERFLY “Man. By ‘George ‘Barr McCutch- 
eon. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
4Snow-Fire. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.5 
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SKILMENY OF THE OrcHarp. By L. M. 
ery. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. * 
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trary, is a title connoting a blossom 
romance—a romance as _ wholesome 
as the bread and milk that the hero 
eats at dusk. This hero is a young 
school teacher ; his Kilmeny a gentle fiz- 
ure out of that sentimental fiction we 
seem about to lose. To the young man 
who discovers her, and loves her in the 
fragrant coolness of the orchard, she is 
a lady in distress—not any problematic 
distress of morals or mind, such as civ- 
ilization imposes, but that kinder distress 
imposed by Nature. She is dumb. The 
lover, who is too modern to agree with 
her relatives in their acceptance of what 
seems to them an inexorable visitation 
of the sins of the fathers, calls science 
to the rescue, and. Kilmeny gains her 
speech. , This story is°as refreshing— 
and perhaps rather more stimulating—as 
a drink from a cool spring set back from 
the novel reader’s dusty road. 

The story of Kilmeny, however, in 
spite of its rural garb, could be set in the 
sophisticated garden of some fashionable 
country house and lose none of its at- 
mosphere thereby. But this is not true 
of this collection of stories by Miss 
Brown.* They do not concern themselves 
with the inconstant blooms and _ per- 
fumes of the country, but with those 
staying features of the soil and its peo- 
ple that have achieved some beauty and 
harmony greater than that of mere color 
and romance. They are stories of peo- 
ple who have preserved the notion that 
the even course of Nature is not mo- 
notony, but blessing. They are about 
people who have not developed the sul- 
len exclusiveness of individualism. They 
are a community, each member of which 
keeps a pleasantly inquisitive weather 
eye upon the crops, the children, the 
lovers, the joys and the sorrows, of his 
fellows. 


The difference is great between Miss 
Brown’s Country Neighbors and the 
folk one meets in detective fiction. Yet 
there are differences, even in detective 
tales. As for Mr. Hill’s’ and Mr. Op- 
penheim’s,’ in the one bloody mystery 

“Country NeicHzors. By Alice Brown. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.20. 

TMonKscLaDe Mystery. By Headon Hill. New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 


*Tue Ittustrious Prince. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
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flaunts itself with amateurish frankness, 
while in the other it, slips softly upon 
the surprised reader and then disap- 
pears, leaving no evidence, save vague 
intuitions and unfounded suspicions. 
The Monksglade Mystery is the story 
of a judge whose life is threatened and 
ultimately taken by a group of despera- 
does, one of whose pals he has sentenced 
to death. But the mystery of the retal- 
iatory assassination involves situations 
too extraordinary. Mr. Oppenheim 
has been more fortunate in his. denoue- 
ments. The victims are, this time, two 
Americans, bearing incognito to the 
American Ambassador in London im- 
portant diplomatic papers. The reader 
is led to believe the murderer to be a 
young Japanese Prince, at that time re- 
siding in London while he studies Brit- 
ish life and institutions. It satisfies the 
reader’s sense of fitness when he learns 
at the end of the story that he has been 
carefully deluded and led into by-paths 
of suspicion. 

Mark Twain will ever remain the in- 
imitable interpreter of the Tom Sawyer 
instincts of small boys, but Mr. Johnson 
has become the Homer of the American 
prep. school. True, he speaks in a lan- 
guage as incomprehensible to some as a 
Chinese dialect, and hence he loses some 
of the universality of a Homeric appeal. 
But in his story of the rise of Dennis 
de Brian de Boru Finnegan (The Hum- 
ming Bird)’ he attains a wealth of golden 
slang quite unrivaled—unless, perhaps, 
precisely in those days of Greeks and 
Trojans, when there were some hun- 
dreds of gods and goddesses to swear 
by. Have we considered slang a blot 
upon the chaste scutcheon of our lan- 
guage? After reading The Humming 
Bird we conclude that it is but another 
vehicle for the enthusiastic emotions of 
a poetic and Irish soul. 

It is rare that a woman is witty with- 
out being sharp. Mrs. Lane has the 
good fortune to have written a witty 
book curbed by a sense of humor. 
According to Maria” is the story of a 
middle class Englishwoman with social 
aspirations. After many slips on the 
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ladder she turns to’ find position and 
prominence entering by her tradesmen’s 
door in the guise of a son-in-law who, 
like the frog in the fairy tales, has been 
frowned upon and maltreated only in 
the end to turn into a prince. The one 
in the fairy tale had a coach. This one 
has a baronet for a father. The book 
abounds in accounts of English customs 
and opinions, which the author imbeds 
in genial satire. 

Last of all, we come to Mr. Chester’s 
The Early Bird,” for the first shall be 
last. This shorthand romance “reads” 
like a novel dictated to an expert teleg- 
rapher, and set up, sheet by sheet, as it 
tumbled over the wire into the publish- 
er’s offices. Sam Turner is a young 
New Yorker, so “born to business” that 
even on his vacation he cannot fall in 
love without keeping a finger upon the 
commercial possibilities of the summer 
resort. The heroine resents his efforts 
to serve two gods, but in the course of 
events she is caught in the maelstrom of 
his enthusiasm for promoting, organ- 
izing or “getting control”; and. finally 
their hearts beat as one to the tune of 
the ticker. “Business” and romance are 


one as Balzac, even, never could quite 
make them. 


a 
President Gilman’s Life* 


Few men exerted greater or more 
healthful influence upon American 
higher education in the nineteenth cen- 
tury than President Gilman, the maker 
of Johns Hopkins. A graduate of Yale, 
he repaid amply his debt to his alma 
mater by efficient service in the reorgan- 
ization and strengthening of the Sheffield 
Scientific School. The development of 
Yale from a small New England college 
to a national university was the work o° 
no one man, but Gilman, as executive 
secretary of the Sheffield faculty and for 
nine years a professor, contributed at 
least as much as any other man. His 
continual protests against the inadequate 
support of the Yale Library during his 
tenure of the librarian’s office were not 
without influence in the evolution of a 
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new conception of the library’s import- 
ance in the work of a university. As 
president of the University of California 
for a brief period, he was the leader in 
one of the critical battles which have 
placed the state universities on a firm 
footing. The “group system” of elec- 
tives, which is now in such high favor, 
took shape at Sheffield under Gilman’s 
leadership, and was favored by him else- 
where. He was one for whom “the dis- 
qualifications of old age held long aloof,” 
as Mrs. Gilman touchingly remarked, 
and not the least useful and permanent 
portion of his life work was his con- 
trolling influence in the organization of 
the Carnegie Institution. It was Gilman 
who formulated the plans upon which 
that highly useful organization is now 
pursuing its work; the project of a “na- 
tional university,” before he was called 
into council, having been indefinite, 
vague, and in other directions than 
those finally adopted. 

But it is asthe virtual founder of Johns 
Hopkins that Gilman will be chiefly re- 
membered. Fortunately he was elected 
to control at the very inception of the 
undertaking and the new university de- 
veloped from the first according to his 
ideas. It was due to Gilman that a new 
type of American institution was estab- 
lished, and not merely one more college 
in a new location. He gave the nation, 
not only its first real graduate school, 
but also a new idea of what a graduate 
school should be. The postgraduate 
work in all our universities was revolu- 
tionized by the example and influence of 
Johns Hopkins, as Gilman created it. 
The instruction in every college in 
America became at once more worthy, 
and the great advance in American col- 
lege faculties in the last few decades is 
due in no small degree to the clearness 
and wisdom with which President Gil- 
man drew his plans for the Baltimore 
institution—and to the persistency, abil- 
ity and force with which he labored to 
realize them. 

The self control by which the great re- 
sources of the new university were held 
for endowments and not diverted to 
buildings, in the face of much popular 
opposition, indicated real greatness, and 
the object lesson of Johns Hopkins, 
never building-poor, but always rich in 
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men of the highest scholarship, has done 
more than anything else to bear in upon 
American colleges Newman’s teaching 
that men, not bricks and mortar, make 
a university. 

If one can imagine a spirit unfriendly 
to so genial a man as Gilman, the critic 
disposed to be unkind would doubtless 
seize upon his repeated resignations in 
the face of difficulty, and before prob- 
lems which were later worked out suc- 
cessfully. He resigned his post as 
librarian of Yale because co-operation in 
library improvements was not forthcom- 
ing. Patience would have seen the ful- 
filment of his utmost hopes. Similarly 
he relinquished the presidency of Cali- 
fornia, with intense relief, after a single 
conflict with a narrow legislature. He 
had no faith in the permanency of an in- 
stitution dependent upon popular sup- 
port and did not at all foresee the 
magnificent growth of tax-supported 
universities. Even his last public work, 
the leadership of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, was concluded by resignation when 
confronted by untoward circumstances. 
Providence was remarkably kind to him 
in always presenting a larger and more 
inviting task, succeeding each endeavor 
from which he withdrew, but in an esti- 
mate of Gilman his willingness to leave 
an unpromising but necessary work to 
others, and to start anew in another 
place, must be borne in mind. 

Professor Franklin, a former col- 
league of President Gilman, has written 
the life faithfully and in a most interest- 
ing manner. A few of the chapters were 
contributed by others, including an ap- 
preciation of President Gilman’s per- 
sonal qualities by Mrs. Gilman. 


st 


Proceedings of the Child Conference of 
Research and Welfare, held at Clark 
University, 1909. New York: G. E. 
Stechert & Co. $2. 


That this is “the century of the child” 
is evidenced by the libraries being issued 
concerning child training and the soci- 
eties daily organized for the promotion 
of the well-being of the bairns. This 
movement is one of the most conclusive 
evidences of improving civilization. But 
“it has long been apparent to those who 
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know the work of child welfare organi- 
zations that there is little co-ordination 
between them, that their fields overlap, 
and that there is often duplication and 
waste.” With the double thought of 
unifying the efforts being made in the 
interest of the child and of bringing 
scientific work and practical effort for 
children into contact, a conference was 
organized at Clark University last sum- 
mer at which a variety of papers was 
read that have since been issued as a 
volume. The essays are mostly ‘serious, 
scientific, progressive, deeply sympa- 
thetic without being foolishly senti- 
mental. Few will care to read the vol- 
ume thru, for it deals with subjects 
ranging from “Practical Eugenics” to 
“Anti-Vice Crusades.” Like most vol- 
umes of “proceedings,” it suffers from 
giving too much space to the long- 
winded orator and too little attention to 
the relative value of the papers present- 
ed. But specialists in different lines of 
child work will find useful hints in its 
pages, tho it does not appear that many 
people of reputation equal to the ambi- 
tion of the conference were drawn to its 
sessions. 
st 


Reconstruction in Texas. 
liam Ramsdell. (Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, xxxvi, No. 1.) New York: 
Columbia University. 


By Charles Wil- 


We doubt whether any intimate story 
of the details of local politics would 
make savory reading, but the facts of 
Southern politics during the years of 
reconstruction lead all the rest in grew- 


someness. Historians are yet far from 
an agreement as to what ought to have 
been the policy of the United States in 
the years following the Civil War. The 
problem touched the life of the Union on 
all its sides—its humanitarian sympathy 
with the freedmen, its vindictive desire 
for revenge upon the Southern whites, 
its lust for office, and its honest concern 
that the Union be made safe. But what- 
ever the solution, the opinion is growing 
that the policy adopted was bad. Dr. 
Ramsdell has here given us the history 
of his State during the critical time. His 
volume forms another in the honorable 
series that Professor Dunning has in- 
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spired during the past decade, and that 
has brought the reconstruction of nearly 
all the Confederate States within our 
reach. Texas was governed by the 
army of the United States for six 
years after the end of the war. Its 
first so-called Governor was appoint- 
ed in June, 1865, Gen. A. J. Hamilton, a 
Southerner who had been a brigadier- 
general in the union army. Hamilton 
gave up his office in 1866, when J. W. 
Throckmorton was elected. Throck- 
morton was a Texas unionist who had. 
gone with his State and risen to be a 
Confederate brigadier-general. He was 
removed from office in 1867 by General 
Sheridan and succeeded by E. M. Pease, 
a Northerner who had lived in Texas 
twenty-five years before the war and had 
twice been its Governor. Pease had 
been a unionist during the war and. had 
turned into a radical Republican after its 
close. He was followed by the radical 
Republican, E. J. Davis, who, having 
been elected by the people, was appoint- 
ed by General Reynolds in 1870. Thru 
all these changes the Governor had ex- 
isted only on sufferance; the people of 
Texas had been ruled by outsiders. At 
the first elections after readmission in 
1871, the State showed its opinion of 
Republican reconstruction by choosing a 
solid Democratic ticket. Dr. Ramsdell 
has traversed the details of this transi- 
tion soberly and accurately. He has 
found much manuscript correspondence 
with which to enlighten his text. With- 
out intruding his own opinions, he allows 
his evidence to bear out the belief that 
reconstruction as practised was unwise. 


& 


The American People, A Study in National 


Psychology. By A. aurice Low. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $2.25. 
Mr. Low has lived long in America, 
and has earned considerable prominence 
as a journalist, but he has not become a 
trained historian. He has discovered, 
or rather exploited, here the notion that 
there was a difference between Pilgrims 
and Puritans, that the Puritan attitude 
of protest has been significant in Ameri- 
can development, that the American has 
come to have individual traits and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. But none of 
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these ideas is original enough to justify 
a book. It appears from his pages that 
he contemplates writing a series of vol- 
umes restating American history in 
terms of the national psychology which 
he has discovered. In this, the first, he 
gives his space to a- philosophic introduc- 
tion and to a sketchy treatment of the 
establishment of the colonies down to 
about 1680. He has followed much the 
same sources that would be used by a 
professor in a small college working up 
a new lecture course. They are the 
standard secondary works which mark 
the beginnings of historic erudition, but 
which leave their reader far from the 
place where it is safe to philosophize. It 
is not that Mr. Low has reached conclu- 
sions at great variance with those of our 
leading students. He slips at times, as 
when he speaks of John Goode in place 
of John Coode of the Maryland Associa- 
tion, or when he calls Maryland “the 
only place on the American continent 
under English rule in which religious 
sects were unmolested,” in the seven- 
teenth century, then proceeds to give an 
enthusiastic chapter on religious freedom 
in Rhode Island. In general his views 
are orthodox enough. His error is that 
he believes them to be more important 
than they are. Toward the end of the 
volume the narrative becomes much like 
the ordinary accounts of colonial history. 
In the earlier chapters it is oratorical in 
the extreme. The reader is halted at the 
Armada and asked to speculate upon the 
result “if a grain of sand had fallen into 
the machinery of fate and brought des- 
tiny to a standstill.” His main thesis 
causes one to pause and gasp—“The 
causes that have produced the American 
race and American civilization lie buried 
in no obscurity. No lava of a culture 
long dead must be cleared away before 
the truth stands revealed. On the pal- 
impsest of a virgin continent, on verdure- 
clad mountains, in primeval forests, on 
the trackless waste of inland oceans, and 
rivers so vast that they gave to man a 
new conception of the might of nature, 
the American people have written in en- 
during language the record of a race.” 
This is the language of holiday and 
pageant ; it has no place in historic inter- 
pretation, 
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Men Versus the Man. By Robert Rives La 
Monte and Henry Louis Mencken. 252 pp. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35. 

A rare opportunity has been at last of- 
fered the reading public to find within 
the covers of a moderate sized book a 
presentation of Individualism and Social- 
ism by two authorized exponents of these 
theories. La Monte is well known as an 
orthodox Socialist writer and one of the 
editors of the New York Call. Mencken 
numbers among his many achievements 
an excellent book of Nietszche and is 
connected with the editorial staff of the 
Baltimore Sun. Both writers have back 
of them a valuable literary and historical 
training, and their friendship causes both 
to view each other's position with an un- 
usual sympathy. As the various chap- 
ters of the book are merely letters the 
two writers really exchanged, we must 
overlook a certain structural weakness. 
The antagonists start by brandishing fig- 
ures and statistics which convince La 
Monte that a revolution is unavoidable 
and prove to Mencken that no revolution 
is forthcoming. But they soon abandon 
arithmetic for philosophy. La Monte 


states the aim of Socialism thru a quota- 
tion from Marx and Engel’s “Commun- 


ist Manifesto”: “In place of the old 
bourgeois society with its classes and 
class antagonisms, we shall have an as- 
sociation in which the free development 
of each is the condition for the free de- 
velopment of all.” He repudiates the 
charge that Socialism is striving for 
promiscuous equality. It aims only at 
equality of opportunity : 

“Many a Giotto today has no chance to de- 
velop his individuality because he has not the 
luck to be discovered by a Cimabue. The 
Socialist aim is not to provide a Cimabue for 
every Giotto but to make the conditions of life 
so equal that no Giotto shall need a Cimabue. 
We do not hold that every boy and girl has 
the genius of a Giotto but we do hold that 
every human being has an individuality worth 
developing and that every stunted, dwarfed, or 
atrophied individuality makes the world meas- 
urably poorer Solidarity is the con- 
dition precedent for the blossoming of indi- 
viduality.” 

To this Mencken answers that “Nature 
herself has divided the human race into 
two different types, the low caste man 
and the high caste man:” the one dreams 
chaotic dreams without working out 
practicable plans for their realization. 
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The other, having efficiency as well as 
imagination, makes the thing itself ar- 
rive out of the idea of it: 

“The educational uplift of the low caste in- 

dividual is a mere pipe-dream: The public 
schoo! can never hope to raise him out of his 
caste. A year after he has left school 
he has forgotten nearly all that he had learned 
there.” 
In vain does La Monte plead that a dif- 
ferent environment would make a new 
man out of him; in vain does he quote 
Mendel to the effect that “Characteris- 
tics, talents, aptitudes and graces ac- 
quired by education and environment 
cannot be transmitted by heredity.” 
Mencken declares very forcibly that the 
salvation of the world depends on an 
energetic minority of high caste individ- 
uals keeping the low caste multitudes en- 
slaved or bought : 

“In some of the counties (of Maryland), I 
am told, fully 90 per cent. (of the voters) ac- 
cept honorariums from the party disbursing 
officers. Horrible? Not at all, just suppose 
that these swine actually recorded their ov-n 
thoughts in the ballot box. And yet 
you Socialists, whether you are disposed to 
admit it or not, propose to wipe out the just 
and providential disabilities which now dif- 
ferentiate all such vermin from their betters.” 
The book is on the whole very readable 
and the witty parries of these two cul- 
tured duellists never allow it to lapse 
into dullness. 

s 
Hearts Contending. By Georg Schock. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

This is the Old Testament story of 
Job with the scenes laid in German Penn- 
sylvania. Here are wheat fields instead 
of vineyards; yet are the people of the 
drama. of biblical gravity, not to say 
patriarchal. Job Heilig is a righteous 
man who attempts to direct his family 
according to the laws of righteousness 
instead of human goodness. For a time 
the family is biblically submissive, for 
the wife is the good wife of Proverbs. 
The three sons accept the lives Job has 
planned for them, and the daughter 
moves thru the story a colorless nega- 
tive. Then, suddenly, while Job ‘is sit- 
ting with just pride in the midst of his 
prosperity, Providence turns a critical 
eye upon the unctuous correctness of his 
life, and puts him upon the rack of mis- 
fortune. The primitive obstinacy of 
Adam and Eve who could not remain in 
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an Eden made for them but not by them, 
develops in his children. The daughter, 
with the advent of a lover, becomes in- 
subordinate; and runs away. Jonathan, 
after refusing to become a minister, 
quarrels with his brother Antony over a 
woman, and in the struggle that ensues 
Jesse, the third brother, is almost fatally 
injured by Antony. This Antony is the 
most significant figure in the book, un- 
less we except his father. He is the 
final scourge that flings Job Heilig upon 
a figurative ash-heap. When Bertha 
indicates her preference for Jonathan, it 
is as if some lava crust in him which had 
for years contained his volcanic heat, had 
burst; he pours forth a fiery destruction 
upon his father’s barns and fields and 
finally compasses his own ruin and 
death. Meanwhile, Job sits sulking at 
the Lord because he cannot understand 
His manifold ways. Finally, however, 
there comes a painful awakening. This 
book has its lesson for the unmercifullv 
righteous (if the type endure), and 
moves thruout with a dignity verily 
Job-like. 


od 
The Buccaneers of America. By Jolin Es- 
quemeling. New York: E. P. Dutton 


Co. $4. 

This is a reissue of an English transla- 
tion of Esquemeling’s record (first pub- 
lished in Dutch in 1678) of the adven- 
tures of the pirates along the Spanish 
Main. To it is added a part of Ring- 
rose’s journal. The work is valuable 
for those who want original sources; 
though it is probable that most readers 
prefer to get their knowledge of the 
buccaneers from such a work as Mase- 
field’s Spanish Main. For the present, 
volume is poorly edited. No explana- 
tion is given for the anonymity of the 
introduction or of the translator’s pre- 
face; contradictory dates and statements 
are often left unaccounted for; the Ring- 
rose addition is printed as a part of the 
Esquemeling record, with nothing to 
differentiate it except a few words in 
the introduction; while the mention of 
Wafer’s journal might lead the reader 
to infer that it formed a part of the 
volume. That necessary work in every 
old book of travels—the identification 
of places mentioned in the text with 
places known to the present generation 


—is hardly ever attempted, but the rec- 
ords themselves are of great value. 
Esquemeling was a pirate and a member 
of Morgan’s expedition which sacked 
Panama in 1671, while Ringrose was in 
the Hawkins-Sharp expedition which 
destroyed the Spanish ships in Panama 
Harbor in 1680. They wrote of deeds 
in which they -were participants or of 
which they were eye-witnesses—deeds 
almost unexampled for cruelty and 
bloodthirstiness—with a naive uncon- 
sciousness of criminality. Even to 
this orderly age is there something 
romantic and picturesque in the exploits 
of these turbulent ruffians. 


& 


Bygone Days in Chicago. Recollections 
of the “Garden City” of the Sixties. By 
Frederick Francis Cook. [Illustrated.] 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.75. 

Mr. Cook is a veteran newspaper man, 
formerly of Chicago, of which city he 
gives a vivid war-time picture. Chicago 


was in a ferment in the times with which 


our writer concerns himself. It was a 
loyal city for the most part, tho copper- 
headism was rampant, and recurring ru- 
mors of the liberation of the Confeder- 
ate prisoners created much uneasiness, 
not to say panic. The German part of 
the population was solidly Unionist ; the 
Irish was largely so at first, but as the 
war took on the character of a conflict 
for emancipation of the negro, disaffec- 
tion became widespread. Oratory and 
the singing of patriotic songs kept en- 
thusiasm at high tension. Chicago has 
never lacked for “spellbinders,” and it 
was the home of George F. Root, whose 
soldier songs were sung everywhere, 
and of the popular singers, Frank and 
Julies Lumbard. There is a good deal 
of newspaper history woven into the nar- 
rative, not the least interesting of which 
is a defense of the later Wilbur F. 
Storey, of the Chicago Times, from an 
attack published some time ago. The 
defense is approved by a number of 
newspaper men formerly in the: employ 
of Storev, but now of New York. The 
early amusements, the literary world, the 
under-world and many other phases of 
the. general life of the city of war times 
and thereafter are here pictured. A most 


readable book, 
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Literary Notes 


.Sadakichi Hartmann is the author of a 
monograph entitled The Whistler Book, an 
nounced for early issue thru L. C. Page & 


Co. 


.A popular edition is soon to be issued 
thru Cassell & Co., for the Cobden Club, of a 
pamphlet studying The Effect of Protection on 
the Standard of Life in Germany. 


....In our Education 
4th we stated that the author of 3irds 
through the Year,” published by The American 
Book Company, was Albert Field Gilman. It 
should have been Gilmore. 


.The Lands of the Tamed Turk are not too 
well known to travelers and stay-at-home read- 
ers of travel-literature; and both classes will 
welcome the announcement of a book on this 
—_— by Frederic B. Jaekel (L. C. Page & 

0.). 


...The Department of Biblical and Patris- 
tic Greek of the University of Chicago has 
issued through the University Press a very 
instructive Outline of New Testament Chris- 
tology (56 cents postpaid) written by J. C. 
Granbery, Ph.D. The subject is considered 
genetically and all the literature of the period 
is carefully examined. 


Number of August 


.We have the initial number of The Jour- 
nal of Race Development, edited at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass., and devoted to the 
interests of races ‘and nations of arrested de- 
velopment. The articles in this issue are in- 
structive and treat of conditions in India, 
China, Korea and particularly the Philippines. 
The magazine wil! be of value to any inter- 
ested in the extension of civilization. 


....In a somewhat pessimistic review of The 
Ari of the Year, the critic of the London 
Academy comforts himself that “at least two 
new stars have arisen in the artistic firma- 
ment.’ Both of these “stars” are foreigners. 
Rudolph Kiss i is an exceedingly youthful Hun- 
garian, whose “one-man” show in the Brook 
Streét galleries evoked great enthusiasm; Sey- 
mour M. Stone is also a young man—an 
American, “whose talents are no less. He 
also has strong poetic feeling. His brush 
work—less volcanic than Kiss’s—is far better 
adapted to portraiture.” 


.... Breeding and the Mendelian Discovery is 
the title of a book by A. D. Darbishire, of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
London, announced for autumn publication by 
the house of Cassell. During the last ten 
years there has been more than a little progress 
in the development of Mendel’s investigations 
—searcely an English laboratory exists where 
independent investigation along Mendelian lines 
is not proceeding. The present writer has 
made Mendelism a life-study—altho he is, to 
be sure, still a young man. His book promises 
to be useful not only to avowed scientists, but 
to enlightened breeders of every description-— 
whether of poultry, sheep or garden vege- 
tables. 
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Pebbles 


THe widower, you may have observed, usu 
ally manages to come back.—Atchison Globe. 


WitHovuT wishing to insinuate anything, it 
may be said that a good many bashful men 
get married.—Atchison Globe. 


THERE Once was a singer named Rawlins, 
Who went to sing tenor in N’Orleans. 
When he opened his mouth, 
Those folks in the South 
With lemons took aim at his squallin’s. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


A young lady who lives in Adair 
Tried to sneak out of church during prayer, 
But the squeak of her shoes 
Annoyed those in their pews, 
So she sat in the aisle in despair. 
Chicago Tribune. 


A man who lived over in Yuba 
Played the “Dead March from Saul” on a tuba. 
The neighbors agreed 
They liked it indeed, 
But they’d like it far better in Cuba. 
Chicago Tribune. 


IDEALS vary with age somewhat. We recall 
the time when, as a boy, we regarded a farm 
hand who could wiggle his ears and crack his 
fingers as about the most accomplished gent 
of our acquaintance—Atchison Globe. 


Tue Couldn’t-Come-Back Club: James J. 
Jeffries. The Pirates. Napoleon. Rudyard 
Kipling. Halley’s comet. The Democratic 
party. Mavourneen (to Erin). My Bonnie. 
You British Soldier. John D.’s hair.—wN. Y. 
Evening Mail. 


Unc ie Jerry Prees_es was about to start on 
a week’s visit to the country. 


“Have you got everything?” asked Aunt 
Ann Peebles. 

He looked hastily through his valise. 

“No, by George!’ he exclaimed. “I’ve for- 
got my sheet of sandpaper.” 

“What does he want of that?” inquired 


Nephew Bill, as the old gentleman went to 
hunt it up. 

“He has to sandpaper his heels every other 
morning,” explained Aunt Ann, “to keep from 
wearing holes through his socks.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


POPULAR FICTION, 


“Money Cheerfully Refunded if Goods Are 
Not Satisfactory.” 

“Yes, We’re Distinctly Related to an Eng- 
lish Nobleman, But We Seldom Speak of It.” 

“Strange I Can’t Call Your Name; I Know 
it Just as Well as I Do My Own.” 

“Don't Mention It, Jones; Glad to Accom- 
modate You.” 

“No, I Never Use It Except for Medicinal 
Purposes.” 

“No, indeed, Mrs. Kicks; You 
Kept Us Waiting One Minute; 
Just Ready.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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‘ Mayor Gaynor’s Escape 


THat Mayor Gaynor is likely to 
escape with his life is a just occasion 
for satisfaction and relief to every citi- 
zen. Just such a vindictive bullet has 
killed three Presidents of the United 
States in the last forty-five years, and it 
is by a iniracle that Mr. Gaynor lives. It 
is these valuable, these invaluable lives 
that the bullet seeks, and when one of 
them barely escapes we all rejoice. 

By a curious political accident Mr. 
Gaynor was the only one of the Tam- 
many ticket to be elected. The other 
general officers of the city were on the 
Fusion ticket; on Mayor the opposition 
to Tammany could not unite. Knowing 
the danger of defeat Tammany put at 
‘he head of its ticket the best man it 
could find, such a man as it did not 
wish to nominate, and such a man as it 
would now gladly promote to some 
higher office where he would not meddle 
with its business. We have seen such a 
case in the Republican party when Mr. 
Roosevelt was promoted from the Guber- 
natoria! chair into the Vice-Presidency. 
Last March at Hot Springs Charles F. 
Murphy was a principal member of a 
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company at a dinner to which all the 
Democratic Governors were invited, the 
purpose of which was to boom Mr. 
Gaynor for the Presidency. No sooner 
was he elected Mayor than the public 
were warned that he would be no tool of 
Tammany, and such he has not been. .A 
correspondent ‘in the present issue re- 
counts some of the good things the 
Mayor has done in these seven months, 
and fails to tell of some other things not 
so assuredly good. His purpose in run- 
ning the police department has doubtless 
been good, but some of his orders have 
been far from wise. Yet on the whole 
he has made as good a Mayor as the city 
has ever had, and the financial and other 
reforms he and his associates have insti- 
tuted introduce a new and better era of 
economical administration. He is an 
honest, earnest citizen, devoted to the 
public welfare, altho he has no particular 
love for clerics, either Protestant or of 
his inherited Catholic faith. Indeed he 
has had no occasion to love them, for he 
would be more than human if he did not 
remember the abuse he has received for 
his divorce. It was noticeable that when 
he was thought to be dying no priest ap- 
peared to give the last rites to the sick. 
Professor William James has _ been 
seeking for a moral equivalent for war. 
That soldiering has its moral side can- 
not be denied. It develops courage; it 
glorifies patriotism; it puts life on the 
altar, even to blood and death, for the 
sake of one’s country, whether right or 
wrong. We have a series of laudatory 
adjectives which trip to the tongue when 
we speak of a soldier. He is a “brave 
soldier,” “valiant,” “intrepid,” “gallant” ; 
all this because he risks his life for his 
land But the risks of the soldier are 
nothing to those of emperors, kings, 
presidents and mayors of great cities. 
They are the victims of any crank ot 
madman or desperado. The better the 
official, the more courageously and in- 
telligently he does his duty, the more 
likely he is to anger some one and to be 
assassinated. Therefore such rulers 
must be guarded by detectives ; they ride 
in public only at risk of life ; they are the 
victims of pistols and bombs. The Czar 
of Russia is a prisoner in his palace ; the 
Prime Minister of Egypt is slain by a 
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fanatic, altho he was a most worthy 
servant of his nation; and the King of 
Spain, riding with his new wife, scarcely 
escaped being shot. Not anarchists 
alone, but any small clerk or watchman, 
like this Gallagher, who imagines he has 
a grievance can get a pistol for a dollar 
or two, or make a bomb out of a bit of 
gas pipe and discharge it at his victim. 
High public office, well administered, 
provides the moral equivalent for war 
all the courage, all the glory that come 
from battle. Mayor Gaynor will carry a 
scar as honorable as any that the veteran 
soldiers can boast. He will recover, we 
sincerely hope, and the bullet of a pas- 
sionate, vindictive discharged watchman 
may help to give Mayor Gaynor the 
Democratic nomination for President, 
without the intermediate office of Gov- 
ernor, which introduced Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Roosevelt to the Presidency. 

It is a matter for satisfaction that Mr. 
Mitchel, President of the Board of Al- 
dermen, altho the youngest man that 
ever has held so high an office in the city, 
will be Acting Mayor during Mr. Gay- 
nor’s disability. He is a man who has 
done more than any other to discover 
abuses and frauds, and to secure the re- 
moval of incompetent officials. The city 
will be safe in his hands. 


st 
The Pistol Habit: Stop It 


Tue dastardly attempt upon the life 
of Mayor Gaynor has given startling em- 
phasis to the sober words uttered by 
Judge George C. Holt in his address be- 
fore the State Bar Association at Wis- 
consin, and published in our issue of last 


week. “The repeating pistol,” said 
Judge Holt, ”is the greatest nuisance in 
modern life. Every criminal, every mad- 
man, every crank, every bad boy carries 
one. Nineteen-twentieths of all the 
crimes of violence that are committed 
are effected by its use.” In this country 
practically all of the murderous assaults 
upon public men have been made with 
the pistol. It is improbable that Booth, 
or Guiteau, or Czolgosz could have 
accomplished his purpose with any other 
weapon. The attempt to kill Seward 
with a knife resulted only in serious 
wounding. No assassin, however crazy, 
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would have attempted to shoot Lincoln 
in a theater box with a gun, or Garfield 
in a railway station, or McKinley in a 
public hall. Gallagher would not have 
gotten near his victim on a steamer deck 
with such a weapon, and an attempt 
with a knife would probably have failed. 

These facts should raise the most 
serious reflections, and they should pro- 
voke prompt and thorough-going meas- 
ures to put an end to the most inde- 
fensible and monstrous habit of this 
people, a habit which falls little short of 
an epidemic insanity. 

Judge Holt is absolutely right. For 
purposes of defense the rifle is superior 
to the pistol. The pistol and the bomb 
exist practically only for mischief and 
murder. 

The Constitution guarantees the right 
to bear arms. But bearinz arms does 
not mean carrying pistols. 

The Second Amendment says: 

“A well regulated militia being neces- 
sary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed.” 

The amendment explains itself. It is 
the militia system which it protects, and 
the militia are not carrying pistols. It is 
not easy to see how this right to bear 
arms could stand if the Government 
should forbid the private manufac- 
ture and sale of arms in general as 
it forbids the private coining of money 
or the carrying of mails; but in 
order to suppress the pistol habit 
it is not necessary for the Govern- 
ment to monopolize the manufacture and 
sale of arms, or to destroy any right now 
guaranteed. State laws and municipal 
ordinances generally forbid the carrying 
of concealed weapons, and this restric- 
tion is not held by the courts to invade 
any constitutional right. The Constitu- 
tion does not say that the citizen may 
keep his arms hidden in a_ pocket. 
Neither does it guarantee to him a right 
to keep and bear a weapon of any speci- 
fic description beyond muskets at a 
“training.” It is difficult to see how the 
Supreme Court could construe a law 
forbidding the manufacture, sale or 
carrying of pistols without a license as 
unconstitutional. Judge Holt’s opinion 
that it would be justifiable for the Gov- 
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ernment to prohibit the manufacture or 
sale of pistols, except in national 
armories for the use of the military and 
police, but that such a law is probably 
impract:cable, may be accepted as sum- 
ming up the constitutional presumption 
and the popular thinking on this subject. 
But we believe that his further judg- 
ment that it should be possible to enact 
laws subjecting the manufacturing, sell- 
ing, purchasing and using of revolvers 
to restriction by license granted by a re- 
sponsible board, is entirely sound and 
that steps should immediately be taken 
by an organization or committee of 
sober-minded men to press such meas- 
ures upcn the attention of all our State 
legislatures. 

As metters stand today, the citizens 
who might rightly make use of arms in 
the defense of their homes, their villages. 
or their country, seldom, as a matter of 
fact, “bear” them, even when thev 
“keep” them. The men and boys that 
habitually “bear” arms are, with few ex- 
ceptions, men and boys who should be 
“doing time” in public institutions. Cer- 
tain sections of the South, unfortunately, 
are exceptions, and with what tragic con- 
sequences to themselves the world 
knows only too well. 

Must we wait until again some excep- 
tionally able, devoted and useful public 
servant falls before the assassin’s shot, 
to bestir ourselves to end a national folly 
which has become a national disgrace ? 

& 


The Bishops of Trenton and 
Springfield 


WE note the characteristic courtesy 
and urbanity of the following letter re- 
ceived from the Bishop of Trenton: 

Trenton, N. J., August 12, 1910. 
The Editor of The Independent: 

Dear Str:—Yesterday a gentleman handed 
me a copy of vour periodical. It is evident 
that you are not mending vour ways. 

Some time ago I felt obliged to rebuke you 
for a vicious attack upon myself. You re- 
plied that my authorities were Catholics, altho 
I quoted non-Catholics who maintained my po- 
sition regarding the infidel universities. The 
inference intended by you was, of course, that 
Catholics are liars, and you people truthful. 
Such conduct for the purpose of deceiving its 
readers, more particularly in a periodical of 
the pretensions of THe INDEPENDENT for fair- 
ness and intellectual ability, is certainly con- 
temptible. 
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In this week’s number you have an editorial 
entitled: “Spain and the Vatican,” written no 
doubt by one of your learned staff. Permit 
me to say that it is crude and malicious, as 
well as very offensive to Catholics. I presume 
you don’t care. 

The true condition of affairs between Spain 
and the Vatican is not mature enough to be 
correctly understood by those who are not on 
the ground. However, if you will take time 
to read the inclosed news-circular of the 
“Catholic Church Extension Society” you will 
have the Vatican point of view. I presume 
it would be too much to publish it in THE 
INDEPENDENT and thus put your readers in the 
possession of the truth. 

The article on “Unpunished Crime in the 
United States” 1s timely and very able. Judge 
Holt has handled the subject in a masterly 
manner. 

Very faithfully yours. 
James A. McFaut, 
Bishop of Trenton. 


Not having learned to accept Episcopal 
rebuke with due submission, we failed to 
yield our reason to Bishop McFaul’s dic- 
tation, yet we are glad to have the ex- 
planation of the Spanish contention put 
forth by the Catholic press bureau, and 
we accept this much of it, that the re- 
forms which the Spanish Government 
decreed, particularly that allowing Jew- 
ish and Protestant places of worship to 
display their purpose in architecture, ap- 
pear to be an infringement of the Con- 
cordat with Rome, according to which 
not long ago a Protestant church was 
compelled to remove its cross. But it is 
no credit to the Vatican that it does not 
make haste to accept this reform, but 
stands on the rights of an agreement 
which ought to be utterly repudiated. 


_Such concordats against freedom of 


worship are out of date, or any concor- 
dats as to an established and privileged 
religion. It is these concordats that re- 
quire ambassadors at the Vatican, and 
burden the Vatican with a Secretary of 
State. Yet so long as this concordat ex- 
isted the proper way would have been to 
seek its amendment, and in case of delay 
to denounce and abrogate it entirely. The 
Vatican has no business to meddle with 
Spanish liberty of worship or with the 
laws controlling the monastic orders. 

We now turn to Springfield. 

It occurred several weeks ago, and in 
a small Massachusetts town, but it de- 
serves wide public attention. The Cath- 
olic priest, Father Gallen, in Florence, 
close by Northampton, preached a ser- 
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mon on Catholic education in mission 
fields, and took occasion incidentally to 
say a good word for Smith College, 
where there are many Catholic girls, and 
for President Seelye on. his retirement. 
The sermon was reported. He said it was 
a matter of congratulation that thousands 
of Catholic young men are attending 
Harvard, Yale and other universities, 
that such intercourse corrects misunder- 
standings and unites the people for moral 
effort. He added: 


“Especially are our Catholic young women 
to be congratulated who as students of Smith 
College have come under the benign influence 
of its great president, Dr. Seelye . . . whose 
broad and liberal mind always gave due recog- 
nition to the moral and spiritual power of the 
Catholic Church.” 


The Bishop of Springfield, Dr. T. D. 
Beaven, read the report and did not like 
it. We may fairly presume that his Met- 
ropolitan of Boston did not like it, and 
Bishop Beaven immediately summoned 
Father Gallen for a reproof, and before 
the next Sunday removed him from the 
church which he had served for twenty- 
one years. The following is the bishop’s 
letter : 


“Rev. and Dear Sir: Your public pronounce- 
ment last Sunday to your parish and its ag- 
gravation by giving it to the public press has 
deeply occupied our attention, and we are 
forced to act summarily in this matter by the 
belief that it will be by superior authority re- 
ferred to us for an explanation and a state 
ment of the action we have taken to provide 
against any further promulgation of similar 
reprehensible propaganda from a Catholic 
pulpit. 

“If your pronouncements were not clothed 
with the official sanction of your delegation 
by the diocesan appointing power, and vested 
with all the sanction of the teaching pulpit of 
the Church, we might accept the plea that 
they did not carry with them any authorita- 
tive force, and were merely the utterances of 
the individual, divorced from his official re- 
lations to an organized society. But such a 
status cannot be accepted, and your action 
must carry with it all the consequences of an 
abuse of an official position. 

“In view of the above facts we now for- 
mally demand at your hands the resignation 
of the parish of the Annunciation, Florence, 
in this diocese of Springfield. 

“Given at our episcopal residence on this 
22d day of June with our signature and coun- 
ter-signature of our chancellor. 

Tuos. D. BEAvEN. 
Bishop of Springfield. 
James F. Ahern, Chancellor. 


“N. B. We shall expect your resignation 
within six days from the date of this letter.” 
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Father Gallen read the letter to his 
people and sent in his resignation. He 
told them: 

“I desired to speak a word for Smith Col- 
lege, whose students have been teachers in our 
Sunday school for the past twenty years, and 
for President Seelye, whose attitude toward 
our Church has been broad-minded and lib- 
eral. I shall send in my resignation as the 
bishop requires, but I am not ashamed of what 
I have done.” 

Such a case as this is typical of the 
narrow, anti-American spirit of so large 
a part of the hierarchy, that of Boston 
and Springfield, for example ; and also of 
the usually silent revulsion against it on 
the part of the laity and not a few priests. 
The thousands of Catholics in our uni- 
versities and the hundreds of thousands 
in our public schools show what their 
parents think. 

& 


The Spider and the Fly 


Wuar a change has come over the 
world since the time when children used 
to be taught what were considered to be 
pretty verses of the hateful, horrid 
spider_and the innocent little fly who 
used to be invited to walk into his 
parlor, and, tempted by many allure- 
ments, be there caught, ruthlessly bound 
hand and foot and cruelly murdered. 
What a moral lesson it made for the 
young to avoid the allurements of the 
world, for the wages of sin is death, 
and he who loveth the danger shall 
perish in it. As the French would say, 
“But, how we have changed all that!” 
Now we know that any agency that is 
destructive of the fly is a precious boon 
to mankind. We know that the harm- 
less, innocent fly, of whom we used to 
talk during the winter at least in rather 
pitiful, sympathetic tones, tho our tune 
changed sometimes in summer, when he 
bothered our rest, is one of the most 
deadly enemies that mankind has. He 
is probably responsible for more sick- 
ness and death, and especially among 
the children—those to whom he was 
held up at once as an object lesson for 
sympathy and an ethical warning in the 
past—than any other single agent. 
Wars and accidents, and even earth- 
quakes and floods, cannot be compared 
with musca volitans for sheer destruc- 
tiveness. 
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The whole story that is being told so 
commonly now, and that is such a com- 
plete reversal of what we used to think 
that some of the older folks particularly 
are prone to conclude that there must 
be some exaggeration about it, is found- 
ed on thoroly scientific grounds. But 
not only have we changed our - opinion 
of the fly; his enemy the spider has 
come in for an even more startling 
change of opinion, also on_ thoroly 
scientific grounds. The spider, besides 
being the cruel destroyer of the harm- 
less fly in the long ago, used also to be 
considered as a deadly enemy of the 
human race. There were many stories 
of the bites of spiders proving fatal. 
Most spiders, and especially a certain 
legendary black variety, were supposed 
to manufacture a wonderfully pervasive 
poison, which, inoculated into human 
beings even in the minute quantities 
that must perforce have been all that 
could come from so small a creature, 
proved often far more deadly than the 
poison of the rattlesnake or the viper. 
There was a qumber of reported cases 
on record in which the sting of the 
spider caused death. 

Now we know that when the spider 
proved. so poisonous it was not because 
of anything inherent in his nature, or 
because of any malevolent influence of 
his apparatus of Jefense, which he had 
used quite naturally, and it served only 
the very proper purpose of inflicting 
just enough pain to deter enemies. 
Whatever of poison there was on his 
mandibles came from his life habit as 
a scavenger, for he is one of the world’s 
important scavengers. If in the benefi- 
cent process of ridding the world of 
flies, however, he happened just before 
stinging a human being to have been 
using his mandibles in killing a fly that 
had been feeding shortly before on in- 
fectious material, on an open sore or a 
putrefying mass of any kind, after the 
manner of flies, then he had become 
contaminated with this and inoculated it 
beneath the skin of the next recipient of 
his attention. In our incomplete ob- 
servation we completely reversed the 
réles of the two insects; the fly was 
considered harmless, the spider noxious. 
It was the fly that was dangerous, be- 
cause of his feeding propensities, his 
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liking for offal and secretions and ex- 
cretions of all kinds, while the spider 
was not only innocent, but he was a very 
active factor in the prevention of the 
overmultiplication of an enemy of the 
human race. 

Probably the most interesting work 
that our Department of Agriculture has 
been doing in recent years has been in 
demonstrating that for every insect pest 
that is likely to do harm to plants or 
animals there is usually a corresponding 
enemy provided by Nature, which pre- 
vents the multiplication of the pest to 
such an extent that it may be seriously 
harmful. The world has been searched 
for the enemies of the various scales 
and insect injurers of our crops, and in 
many cases with marvelous success. 
Man has often disturbed Nature’s equi- 
librium by transporting a pest without 
carrying along its enemy. Our scien- 
tists of the Department of Agriculture 
have had to supply for man’s ignorance 
of natural conditions, but there is no 
doubt that this is the only sure way of 
keeping certain pests from being seri- 
ously harmful, tho, curiously enough, 
their natural enemies never seem able 
to destroy them altogether. 

Of course we cannot be expected, be- 
cause of this principle, to bring back the 
spider nor to cultivate his presence near 
our dwellings. We can at least learn a 
precious lesson, however, about not 
jumping to conclusions with regard to 
the réles for good or evil, not only of 
insects, but of other living things, in- 
cluding human beings, around us, from 
our utterly mistaken notions with re- 
gard to the spider and the fly. We can 
also learn to appreciate how much living 
things mean in the accomplishment of 
vital activities around us. We have been 
prone in the past to think of physical 
factors as influencing man’s life and 
health very much. Impurities of the air, 
miasms from swamps, night air, ground 
water, dampness and changes in the 
humidity of the atmosphere have been 
looked upon as the most important 
causative factors in disease. We have 
learned that various vital agents around 
us are much more important. It has 
taken three centuries for us to learn the 
lesson, for as long ago as the first part 
of the seventeenth century Father 
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Athanasius Kircher declared, during an 
epidemic of plague, that he was sure 


that flies carried the disease and that it - 


could be carried from house to house by 
cats and other animals. Later he added 
that fleas and mosquitos probably were 
also active in the diffusion of the dis- 
ease. It was only during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, however, that 
we came to realize that not only these 
insects, but lice of all kinds and the vari- 
ous parasites of man, were much more 
active in the carrying of disease than 
any more diffusive agent; such as ema- 
nations from the patient, or the patient’s 
breath, or the air of the sick room, or 
even effluvia from clothing that had 
been in contact with patients. 

One of the most important means of 
_ Sanitary prophylaxis in the modern time, 
’ then, is the reduction of the number of 
parasites of man and of the animals 
likely to be associated with man. We 
have found that the fleas that live on 
rats and mice may very well be carriers 
of disease, and at the present moment 
there is no little solicitude lest the fleas 
that are known to live on the rodents 
should have transferred their activities 
to squirrels on the Pacific Coast, and so 
be putting us in danger of a wide dis- 
tribution of plague by their means. It 
is the little things of the world that are 
often used for the confusion of the 
strong. How amazing it is to think that 
the awful epidemics that sometimes took 
away nearly one-half of mankind in the 
past were due entirely to the insect life 
around. This is the lesson that modern 
medicine is teaching us emphatically, 
and making us understand how impor- 
tant are the smallest of the living things 
in the great scheme of Nature. 


st 
Pinchot and Hetch-Hetchy 


In our editorial of July 28, entitled 
“Ignorant Vandalism,” we discussed 
the bold attempt of San Francisco 


to invade the Yosemite National 
Park for a water supply. The favor- 
able attitude which Mr. Pinchot, 


then Chief Forester, took toward this 
indefensible project not only puzzled 
many of his friends, but put a 
severe strain upon their loyalty. They 
felt that his advocacy of this project was 
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a serious breach of the conservation pol- 
icy for which they had believed him to 
stand. : 

The following letters, which have 
come to light in the published proceed- 
ings of the Commonwealth Club of San 
Francisco, are surprising as coming 
from him, who was at the time a Gov- 
ernment official charged with the guar- 
dianship of national resources, and 
therefore expected to assume a critical 
and judicial attitude toward applicants 
for special privileges : 

May 28, 1906. 
Mr. Marspen MANson, ; 
San Francisco, California. 

Dear Mr. Manson :—I was very glad to learn 
from your letter of May to that the earth- 
quake had damaged _neither your activity nor 
your courage. I hope sincerely that in the 
regeneration of San Frauicisco its people may 
be able to make provision for a water supply 
from the Yosemite National Park, which will 
probably be equal to any in the world. I will 
stand ready to render any assistance which lies 
in my power. 

I was glad to note that the Attorney Gen- 
eral rendered an opinion which agrees with 
the views held by you and the Forest Service. 

: Very sincerely yours. 
(Signed) Girrorp Pincuor, Forester. 


November 15, 1906. 
Mr. Marspen MANnson, 
2010 Gough Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

My Dear Mr. Manson:—I cannot, of course, 
attempt to forecast the action of the new Sec- 
retary of the Interior on the San Francisco 
watershed question, but my advice to you is 
to assume that his attitude will be favorable, 
and to make the necessary preparations to set 
the case before him. I had supposed from an 
item in the paper that the city had definitely 
given up the Lake Eleanor plan and had pur- 
chased one of the other water systems. If the 
possibility of a supply from the Sierras is still 
open, you should, I think, by all means go 
ahead with the idea of getting it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Girrorp Pincuort, Forester. 


This is not merely approving, but sug- 
gesting and abetting a scheme which 
the public sentiment of the country has 
condemned in no uncertain terms. It 
will be observed that Mr. Pinchot knows 
of “other water systems” which the city 
might have purchased. Without having 
seen the valley which it was proposed to 
destroy, without giving a thought to the 
necessary exclusion of the public from 
a drainage area of 500 square miles, he 
advises San Francisco to proceed with 
its selfish project on the assumption that 
the attitude of the “new Secretary of the 
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Interior” [Mr. Garfield] “will be favor- 
able.” It is not surprising that this 


“forecast” of an action which Mr. Pin- - 


chot already stood pledged to further 
“with any assistance which lies in my 
power” proved correct. It will be. ob- 
served that these letters were written in 
1906. We would like to know how it 
was possible for Mr. Pinchot under 
these circumstances to judge impartially 
evidence against the project presented 
for the first time at hearings held in 
1907 and 1908. 

' We recognize the great service which 
Mr. Pinchot has rendered to the cause 
of conservation. But in this case he 
played into the hands of his enemies and 
put a severe strain upon the confidence 
of his supporters. To take from the 
nation one-half of its greatest national 
park, with water power of incalculable 
value, and hand it over, without the ex- 
cuse of a real necessity, to the nearest 
hungry municipality that asks for it, is 
nothing less than conservation buried 
and staked to the ground. 

Such guardianship of our national 
resources would make every national 
park the back yard annex of a neighbor- 
ing city. We hope Mr. Pinchot sees by 
this time that he made a serious mistake. 
The sooner he repudiates his support of 
the Hetch-Hetchy water project the 
better for the cause of conservation 
which he represents. 


s 
The Restless Farmer 


ONE disquieting note comes from the 
Middle West, where has been such nota- 
ble prosperity for a decade. Strangely, 
it is exactly the reverse of what might 
be expected. While it naturally seems 
that the result of several years of busi- 
ness advancement, the heaping up of 
bank accounts and the acquirement of 
valuable real estate, would be to estab- 
lish a satisfied and permanent population, 
it is stated that nothing of the kind has 
taken place. Instead, Western com- 
munities are lamenting the loss of their 
best families, and some of the older set- 
tled commonwealths expect to show an 
actual decrease in their rural population 
in the recent census. 

The explanation is that the farmers 
have “moved on.” . They have sold the 
homes built up from bare prairie into 
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thrifty, well-impreved properties, have 
taken the handsome profits and gone to 
new fields. Some 60,000 farmers have 
been moving to Canada every year for 
a half decade—and few of them come 
back. So many go from single common- 
wealths that they name their settlements 
“New Indiana” and “New Iowa,” ‘in 
remembrance of their former homes. 
What seems the more regrettable feature 
of this restlessness to the Western com- 
munities is that it not only takes pro- 
gressive and energetic citizens—the class 
that feels the impulse to seek new lands 
—but prevents fuller development of the 
lands. Unless population grows the 
farms will not decrease in size, and there 
is not the tendency toward scientific till- 
age that is demanded if the best results 
in agriculture are to be obtained. 

To be sure, the places of those who 
go are taken in large measure by others 
who have left homes farther east and 
see in the Middle West possibilities of 
profit. This does not, however, make up 
for the loss of friends.. The associations 
between families that have been neigh- 
bors for a score of years go far toward 
making life worth living. This associa- 
tion has given many Eastern communi- 
ties a touch of social unity that is to the 
old families a precious possession. It is 
not a sentiment that can be built up in a 
month or a year, but must grow with 
generations. In a typical Middle West 
township the other day was taken a 
count of changes in five years. The six 
miles square had been settled in home- 
stead times and the families were on the 
closest terms of friendliness. They had 
shared each other’s joys and sorrows and 
lived in an atmosphere of good will. 
Yet in a half decade 80 per cent. of the 
land has changed hands and nearly half 
the families have gone to other localities 
—this, too, when there has been an un- 
exampled period of prosperity for all. 
In the places of the early settlers have 
come new dwellers, strangers all, and 
they have started on the long task of 
buildmg up another era of neighbor- 
liness and friendship. 

It is difficult to understand, all the im- 
pulses that make the Western farmer a 
wanderer. It is not a full explanation to 
show that he can make money by mov- 
ing. Little pleasure attends the uproot- 
ing of a home and the transporting of a 
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family a thousand mites to a new loca- 
tion. It means hardship and lonesome- 
ness. Were there foreclosed mortgages 
and crop failures it would be easy to ex- 
plain, but neither of these has been pres- 
ent. Perhaps the monotony of the end- 
less prairie has something to do with the 
desire to “move on.” Perhaps there 
comes to the family that has toiled on 
the same level acres for long years a de- 
sire to see what else there is in the 
world, to seek places where other things 
are happening. The experience of the 
pioneer has along with the hardships a 
spirit of romance. Out in the irrigated 
country, where farms lie close to the 
mountains, may be greater variety of 
experience; up in Canada may be pre- 
sented. some new opportunities for the 
_ boys and girls; down on the Texas Pan- 
handle, the long time home of the cow- 
boy, who knows what adventure may 
await? So the farmer joins a home- 
seekers’ excursion, invests, and takes his 
family to a new home. 

This restlessness has been character- 
istic of the West since its earliest settle- 
ment. This in the beginning made pos- 
sible the development of the plains. It 
animated the first homesteader and yet 
remains with his sons and daughters. 
While there are new lands to conquer, 
while there are untilled acres awaiting 
the coming of the farmer, it serves a pur- 
pose; but the time is at hand. when there 
is to be no more frontier. -Indeed, it is 
already here, and the men who move on 
pay prices for lands that would have 
been considered marvelous a decade ago. 
Yet the land movement of the past two 
years has exceeded any that has taken 
place in a quarter century. 

When will this restlessness cease? 
When will the Western farmer look for- 
ward to making his home as perfect as 
labor and money can produce, having as 
his ambition the upbuilding of a perma- 
nent abiding place, where, surrounded 
by his children and by neighbors en- 
deared to him thru long years of close 
association, he may end his days? Per- 
haps we are too close to the pioneer 
period to expect that. This generation 
is apparently too deeply imbued with the 
nervous eagerness of the homesteader to 
settle down for adventures in content. 
None can doubt, however, that the pass- 
ing of restlessness will be a good thing 
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for the West. It will establish a stronger 
citizenship because it will knit the expe- 
riences of the residents into closer sym- 
pathy and fill their lives with community 
interests rather than with selfish ambi- 
tions. On its business side it will make 
less difference than in its social expres- 
sion, and it will be a boon when its peo- 
ple grow beyond the desire to “move 
on.” 


& 
God Save The _Japanese sans aig 
California eral at San Francisco, Mr. 
Matsuzo Nagai, has just 


made public the results of his investiga- 
tion showing that the Japanese have re- 
cently been returning to their own coun- 
try from the United States in greater 
numbers than they have been coming 
here. In 1908 the excess of those re- 
turning over those coming was 1,667. In 
1909 the excess was 2,625, and so far 
this year the proportion is the same. 
This will cause a sigh of relief thruout 
the land. Altho the population of Cali- 
fornia at the last census was 1,485,053, 
there are still actually 40,000 Japanese 
in their midst. That is to say, to every 
37 whites there is one deadly yellow 
peril. But even should this receding tide 
of Japanese immigration be but tem- 
porary, California need not despair. 
According to the Federal Constitution if 
she can’t protect herself the other forty- 
five States, to say nothing of Hawaii 
and Alaska, are bound to come to her 
aid. 
& 

President Taft keeps 
silence, but it is accepted 
as a fact that in a few 
weeks the Republican party will har- 
monize itself by a substantial victory of 
the Insurgents. The most is made of 
the fact that Senator Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island, and Senator Hale, of Maine, 
have announced their intention to de- 
cline re-election. To be sure this is noth- 
ing new and has no definite relation to 
the present scheme; but the most is 
made of it, and of Senator Aldrich’s re- 
affirmation of. his withdrawal, and of 
his letter explaining apparently satisfac- 
torily his personal relation to the in- 
crease in the tariff schedule on a few 
articles made of india rubber. Then it 
is persistently asserted that Secretary 
Ballinger will retire, or be retired, altho 
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he has as persistently declared that he 
will not do so unless requested by the 
President. Certainly his retirement 
would be a relief to the situation. Then 
we are made to believe—which is not 
difficult—that Mr. Cannon is not to be 
re-elected as Speaker. And, finally, we 
are told that Mr. Roosevelt will shortly 
begin a speech-making journey thru the 
South and extreme West with a view to 
harmonizing the party Insurgentwise. 
We are further told that all this scheme 
is put forth and being prosecuted by 
Senator Crane, of Massachusetts, and 
the President’s private secretary, but 
with no aid by President Taft beyond 
his silent acquiescence. If all this can 
be accomplished the public need not 
grieve, much as we have been indebted 
to the Senators from Rhode Island and 
Maine, whose retirement is quite inde- 
pendent of the plan. We shall wait and 
see what President Taft has to say 
about it all. 

& 

So far as the public 
is concerned it is not 
a legal question but a 
question of social policy whether a large 
section of the Friars’ lands purchased by 
our Government should be sold by our 
Government to a single corporation for 
its own exploiting. We may fairly pre- 
sume that our Government will not vio- 
late a law with which they are perfectly 
familiar in. selling these lands, and the 
legal authority has decided that matter. 
But there is many a thing legally per- 
missible which it is not for the interest 
of the public to do. Congress decided 
that the public lands must not be sold in 
large blocks, and it is to be presumed 
that the reason for that restriction would 
apply to other lands that might come into 
the possession of the Government. Fur- 
ther, it is beyond all question for the pub- 
lic good that agricultural land should be 
broken up into small holdings as the 
homes of families. That is what gives 
France its stable wealth. That is the 
policy of this country. That is what is 
now being done for Ireland and what is 
likely to be done for England. We have 
given away our farm lands to settlers, 
and every new section of Indian land or 
of irrigated land is reserved for settlers, 
and not a square mile of it goes for a 
sugar company to raise beets, or to any 
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other corporation except by fraud. The 
Sugar Trust has not treated the Govern- 
ment so honestly that it has any claim to 
special privileges; and even if the Gov- 
ernment makes money by selling these 
lands to the Sugar Trust, it would be 
better policy to make less money at first 
by providing a self-respecting body of 
land owners and home makers. 


Altho the cornerstone ot 
the Hague Peace Palace 
was laid during the ses- 
sions of the Second Hague Conference in 
1907, the building is far from complete 
yet. It is expected, however, that it will 
be finished before the Third Hague 
Conference assembles in 1915. <A 
specially happy feature of the palace i> 
the intention of all the nations to con- 
tribute something to its construction or 
adornment. The United States will give 
a large marble group representing the 
purpose of the Palace “Peace thru Jus- 
tice”; England four stained glass win- 
dows; France a picture by Bernard and 
Gobelins tapestries ; Holland a collection 
of paintings by Ferdinand Bol and seven 
stained glass windows; Germany the 
monumental entrance gates to the 
grounds; Italy marble for the corridor ; 
Austria bronze and crystal candelabra ; 
Russia a jasper vase over eleven feet 
high for the central hall; Norway 
granite for the entrance slopes; Den- 
mark porcelain for the fountain in the 
court yard; Switzerland works for the 
clocks; Mexico onyx for the staircase: 
Argentina a replica of the statue of 
Christ of the Andes; Belgium the 
bronze doors of the building; and Japan 
gold-embroidered tapestries. In more 
senses than the construction this build- 
ing will be the first truly international 
edifice in the world. 
a 

Notwithstanding the re- 
cent drift of criticism, 
it is being conceded that 
Mr. Burbank’s thornless cactus is going 
to be a plant of immense value, both for 
forage and as a food plant. This new 
plant will come true from graft, and is 
being reproduced in that way, as well as 
by leaves broken off and planted. When 
the young plant is three years old it 
stands 6 feet high, as much in circum- 
ference, and weighs 500 pounds. There 
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will be 500,000 plants distributed during 
the current year, and these will be dis- 
tributed thru the Gulf States as well as 
California. Four tons of the fodder is 
said to be equal to one ton of alfalfa, 
and one acre of land will produce as 
much as four acres of alfalfa. But we 
have to take into account that this cac- 
tus will grow where the alfalfa will not, 
on the most unproductive soil, while it 
needs no irrigation whatever. Then we 
liave 10 to 20 tons of fruit per acre, and 
this also has a commercial value. It can 
be used for making syrup, boiled or 
canned. The leaves are said to be very 
similar to egg plant, as a salad, or fried. 
Mr. Burbank does not claim and never 
has claimed that this is the only thorn- 
less cactus in the world, but he has de- 
veloped a variety superior to anything 
before known. An acre of this plant 
will support five to ten dairy cows. while 
hogs and sheep do admirably feeding on 
it. It serves for drink as well as for 
food, as it contains such a large per- 
centage of water. It looks now as if 
we should see this plant as popular as 
the cow pea and the velvet bean in the 
Southern States, at least in California, 
Colorado, Florida and around the Gulf. 
If the cacti can redeem some hundreds 
of millions of arid acres, while the 
legumes more than double the produc- 
tivity of our better soils, the door is 
opening much wider to an enormously 
increased and at the same time better 
fed population. 


Can it be that the 
plan for a new 
British | Constitu- 
tion which Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour 
are engaged in has in view the settlement 
of the demands of Ireland for an Irish 
Parliament by granting parliaments to 
Scotland, Wales and England itself, after 
the pattern so successful in the United 
States? It may be; Mr. Birrell, one of 
the eight men in conference, favors it, 
and it is the logical and reasonable solu- 
tion of a real difficulty. One of the last 
days of the late session of Parliament, 
July 18, was given up to Scotch affairs. 
and all but the Scotch members absented 
themselves. It was a sort of a brief 
Scotch Parliament. But one day was 
quite too short a time to thresh out the 
questions raised. The Scotch are get- 
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ting quite dissatisfied with the attention 
paid to their interests in the British Par- 
liament, and are already asking for a 
parliament of their own. The people of 
Wales are equally dissatisfied, and are 
kept quiet by the fact that Mr. Lloyd- 
George is Lord of the Exchequer. Even 
English affairs are too often neglected 
for those of the Empire. That one such 
legislative body should be burdened with 
the rule of forty-two million people is a 
present absurdity. That Ireland has long 
demanded self-rule is natural, and her 
demand is most reasonable. The easiest 
way to right her wrong is to right the 
wrongs of Great Britain’s three sections 
as well as those of Ireland. That these 
eight men about the council table, repre- 
senting the two great parties, may have 
the statesmanship to reach such a refor- 
mation is not past hope. The alternative 
is the present ridiculous way of giving 
Scotland one day in the session, and 
keeping Ireland in turmoil. But think 
how impossible it would seem to manage 
Irish affairs as Scotch affairs are settled 
by giving the Irish members one day 
when, by themselves, they should settle 
their own affairs without interference 
from anybody. 
& 

It is not to be expected that 
Colombia will look affection- 
ately on the United States 
for our Government, anticipating the 
Panama Canal, was very sympathetic 
with the secession of Panama from 
Colombia. From seceded Panama we 
got our rights to possess the canal zone. 
Very likely but for our protection Co- 
lombia would after a time have recov- 
ered possession of Panama. But that is 
an old story now, like the loss of Alsace 
to France. What at present the Colom- 
bian people are excited over is the late 
treaty by which Colombia renounced her 
rights in the Panama railway, with 
which company she had a claim of 
$250,000 a year until 1966. On his re- 
turn to Colombia Don Enrique Cortes, 
late Colombian Minister to Washington, 
was met by so angry a crowd of people 
that he was obliged to flee his country 
to escape personal violence. We under- 
stand that Colombia has asked that her 
claims against our Government be re- 
ferred for adjudication to The Hague, 
and it is said that our Government re- 
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fuses its consent. The facts do not 
seem to be very fully given to the pub- 
lic, and there may be good reasons for 
such refusal, but they need to be very 
good. We are on good terms with the 
stronger South American governments, 
Chile, Argentina and Brazil; it is with 
the weaker ones that there is danger of 
friction. : 
& 

Florence Nightingale is dead at the 
age of ninety. She did not achieve fame 
by accident but by persistent work. 
Daughter of a wealthy family, highly 
cultivated as a girl and familiar with the 
Continent and its languages, she became 
acquainted with Elizabeth Fry, of prison 
reform fame, and concluded to give her 
life to hospital reform. So she studied 
the best European hospitals, accepting 
service in them, and returned to England 
to reorganize a poor hospital in London. 
Such was her success that her offer to 
take charge of hospital work in the 
(Crimean War was accepted, and the re- 
sult was a revolution in the care of the 
sick and wounded. She returned after 
the war, and has since been in charge of 
a hospital until a few years ago, and was 
one of the idolized heroines of the nation. 
Her name will never die. 

& 

A number of negroes met in Atlantic 
City, August 4-6, to organize a negro 
party under the name of the Nationai 
Independent Political League; and they 
promise their support to any party that 
will accept the following measures: 

“rt. The enforcement of the Constitution, 
to stop disenfranchisement and peonage. 

“2. The passage of a national anti-Jim Crow 
car law. ; 

“3 National aid to education with the same 
opportunities to all children. 

“4. National legislation against 
and mob law. 

; restoration -of the 


“s. The 
Brownsville soldiers.” 

The measures are good, but the enforce- 
ment of them all by national legislation 
would require amendments to the Con- 
stitution. It is stupid to demand that 
Congress should do what it cannot do. 

& 

Ohio is giving concern to the philan- 
thropist. A few weeks ago a man in 
Southern Ohio was murdered by a mob 
of saloon men because he had been active 
in the anti-saloon movement. That was 
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bad enough. But fifteen men have been 
indicted for his murder, which is well. 
In the center and capital of the State the 
mob has held the city in terror. and 
anarchy because of a strike of the street 
car system. There has been shooting and 
killing, and numbers of the police have 
refused to do their duty, and the authori- 
ties have shown sad inefficiency. This 
has continued so long as to be a serious 
indication of a general lawless spirit. 
* 
It is most fortunate that the United 
States decided not to take part in the 
Brussels Exposition, for the priceless 
treasures sent from the European coun- 
tries have been, in great part, destroyed 
by fire. There the buildings were close 
together, and when one caught fire near- 
ly all were burned. That is a lesson for 
future expositions to follow our plan, 
which separates the main buildings; and 
it will make it very unlikely that in fu- 
ture the choice paintings, ancient furni- 
ture, pottery, etc., will be allowed to 
leave the home museums. 


& 

We now are to have postal banks, and 
before long we shall have a decent par- 
cels post. A man sends a two pound box 
of candy from New York to Boston for 
some one he wishes to please, and it costs 
him 50 cents hy express or 32 cents by 
mail. But if a Chinese here in New 
York would send his candy to Shanghai 
our kind Government, goaded to it by in- 
ternational influence, will carry it to her 
for 24 cents. Why not first be fair to 
our own people? 


Last week Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. 
Drew, of San Francisco, paid $2,000 for 
a private car from New York to San 
Francisco rather than have Mrs. Drew’s 
pet French bulldog ride in the baggage 
car according to the rules of the railroad. 


“What do you think of that, my cat? 
What do you think of that, my dog?” 


& 

The Supreme Courts of the States are 
one after another giving decisions on the 
validity of the union of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians with the Presbyterian 
Church. We can now add Illinois and 
Arkansas to the list, making seven States 
to affirm and two to deny. Alabama, 
Colorado, Mississippi and Oklahoma are 
yet to be heard from. 























Persuasion and Life Insurance 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN once wrote re- 
garding persuasion as follows: 

“When the conduct of men is designed to be 
influenced, persuasion, kind, unassuming per- 
suasion, should ever be adopted. . It is an old 
and true maxim that ‘a drop of honey catches 
more flies than a gallon of gall.’ So with men. 
If you would win a man to your cause, first 
convince him that you are his sincere friend. 
Therein is a drop of honey that catches his 
heart, which, say what he will, when once 
gained, you will find but little trouble in con- 
vincing his judgment of the justice of your 
cause, if indeed that cause really be a just one. 
On the contrary, assume to dictate to his judg- 
ment, or to command his action, or to mark 
him as one to be shunned and despised, and he 
will retreat within himself, close all the ave- 
nues to his head and his heart; and tho your 
cause be naked truth itself, and tho you throw 
it with more than herculean force and precis- 
ion, you will be no more able to pierce him 
than to penetrate the hard shell of a tortoise 
with a rye straw. Such is man, and so must 
he be understood by those who would lead 
him, even to his own best interests.” 

Lincoln’s ideals as thus set forth have 
a particular bearing upon the work done 
or: sought to be done by the life insur- 
ance agent. Any agent might well 
inscribe the word persuasion in letters 
of gold in his office, and in this way 
keep it constantly before him as a mov- 
ing force. No prospect relishes the 
didactic or dictatorial tone on the part 
of an agent in presenting his argument. 
No man enjoys being told what he ought 
to do, even when he knows it to be the 
truth. The honey of persuasion catches 
him as a fly far more readily and far 
more certainly. Life insurance is a good 
thing; more and more in our day are 
men coming to know that it is a good 
thing, but so long as human nature re- 
mains what it is will men enjoy yielding 
to an agent’s persuasion that is well con- 
sidered rather than to anything else in 
the way of method. 

& 
Burglary Insurance 

A GREAT many people have a fixed 
habit of going away from the city where 
they usually live on vacation. They often 
do this during the summer. Even coun- 
try people follow this custom, and thus 








obtain a change of scene. This vacation 
idea affords the burglar many opportuni- 
ties for his pernicious activity in house- 
breaking. The return of warm weather 
also inspires the leaving open of doors 
and windows, thus making it easier for 
the sneak thief, porch climber and second- 
story man to obtain entrance into houses. 
Aside from the loss resulting from bur- 
glaries, it is often true that a large senti- 
mental loss is sustained in the disappear- 
ance of heirlooms thru robbery. In 
many cases houses are left entirely with- 
out protection and people wonder that 
burglaries increase. The time has come 
when fire insurance is regarded as abso- 
lutely essential, but it frequently happens 
that families go away for two or three 
months, leaving the contents of their 
homes very easily assailable by burglars. 
The records show that there are about 
four times as many burglaries as fires 
each year. A very small loss of property 
from housebreakers would more than 
pay the premium on a burglary policy for 
a number of years. The daily papers 
frequently mention cases where a van 
has been backed up before an unoccupied 
house and its entire contents have been 
removed, Before going away on a vaca- 
tion this year it would certainly seem to 
be the part of prudence to protect your 
property by means of a burglary insur- 
ance policy. 
ed 


THE New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company, of which Frank W. Sargeant 
is president, was incorporated in 18609. 
It has accordingly had forty years of 
progress. The formation of: the New 
Hampshire Fire was due to the late John 
C. French, and it remains a monument 
to the zeal and genius of its founder. 
The New Hampshire Fire is known 


generally as the company with the pyra- 


mid. In its siatement as of January 1, 


it showed total assets of $5,196,017. 
The company now has a capital stock of 
$1,100,000, a reserve for reinsurance of 
$1,889,434, a reserve for losses of $225,- 
178, a reserve for taxes of $65,000, and 
a net surplus of $1,510,064. 
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August Crop Report 


THE Government’s crop report for 
August shows that this year’s corn crop 
will not break the record. One month 
ago there was fair promise that the crop 
would far exceed any that had preceded 
it. A yield of 3,114,466,000 bushels was 
indicated. The greatest crop heretofore 
has been that of 1906, which was 2,927,- 
416,000. A decline of condition in July 
from 85.4 to 79.3 has reduced the esti- 
mate of this year’s yield by 216,000,000 
bushels, and a total of 2,897,708,000 is all 
that can be expected. This, however, ex- 
ceeds last year’s crop by 125,000,000 
bushels, and is greater than any preced- 
ing harvested crop except that of 1906. 
A gain in winter wheat is reported, and 
a wheat crop only 80,000,000 bushels be- 
low that of 1909 can be foreseen. Com- 
parisons are shown below: 


Indicated 
for 1910. 


Corn ..............2,897,708,000 
Winter wheat ..... 

Spring wheat 

Total wheat 


Harvest 
in 1909. 
2,772,370,000 
446,366,000 
290,823,000 
737,189,000 
1,007,353,000 
170,284,000 
32,239,000 
Weather was unfavorable thriout the 
country for crop growth in July, the de- 
terioration having been 4.2 per cent., 
against a ten years’ average of only 2.3 
per cent. 
sz 


The Story of a Dredge 


AN interesting example of the effect 
of our protective taz?f upon the cost and 
price of certain products is afforded by 
the recent purchase of a large steel 
dredge for use on the Panama Canal. 
There were three bids. The William 
Simons Company, of Renfrew, Scotland, 
offered to deliver the dredge at the west- 
ern terminus of the canal for $399,340. 
Another company, whose works are also 
in Scotland, undertook to furnish 2 
dredge for $449,000. The onlv offer 
from manufacturers in the United States 
was made by the Union Iron Works, of 
San Francisco, whose price was $874,146, 
or more than twice as much as the 
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Simons Company’s figures. The pur- 
chase of articles of domestic manufac- 
ture for the use of the canal builders is 
required by law, “unless the President 
shall, in any case, deem the bids or tend- 
ers therefor to be extortionate or unrea- 
sonable.” In this instance, Mr. Taft de- 
cided that the bid of the William Simons 
Company must be accepted. If the duty 
of 45 per cent. be added to that bid, plus 
10 per cent. for the greater cost of ma- 
terial on the Pacific Coast, the total is less 
than $625,000. It is said that the Presi- 
dent would have given the order to the 
San Francisco company if the company 
had been content with $675,000, but no 
argument could convince him that tariff 
protection warranted the payment of 
$874,146. It appears that he regarded 
that price as both unreasonable and ex- 


tortionate. 
& 


....The July output of gold at the 
Transvaal mines was the largest ever 
reported there for one month. 


....A traveler recently made his way 
from Portland, Me., to St. Louis, cover- 
ing the entire distance, 86 miles excepted, 
in trolley cars. His journey consumed 
twenty-two days, and the cost of trans- 
portation was $33.75. 


....According to the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the year which ended on June 30, 1909, 
which was issued a few days ago, there 
were in the United States on that date 
236,868 miles of railroad, capitalized at 
$7,686,278,545 in stock and $9,801,590,- 
390 in bonds, and the number of employ- 
ees was 1,502,823. 


....Our trade with the non-contigu- 
ous territories—Porto Rico, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Guam, Midway, Tutuila and 
Alaska—in the last fiscal year amounted 
to about $190,000,000, of which $82,000,- 
000 represented exports. In 1897 the 
trade of the United States with its non- 
continguous territories was only $35,- 
000,000. There was a gain of 50 per 
cent. last year, over 1909, in trade with 
the Philippines. 





